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PREFACH. 


THE chief object which I have had in view in preparing 
this volume has been to draw attention to the subject- 
matter of the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians. 
The theology of St. Paul is here stated with a largeness 
which adapts it, I conceive, in a special manner to the 
inquiries of the present time. Whether Creation has 
any centre and ground; whether human life has any 
key and pattern,—are questions which belong peculiarly to 
the speculations of this age, and to which these Epistles 
offer a common answer by setting forth CHRisT in universal 
relations of a twofold kind,—as the Word who is the 
law and life of the universal creation, and as the Son 
who is the head of universal humanity. This edition 
seeks to further in some humble measure the study of 
that answer. I have doubted myself, and therefore I 
cannot be surprised if others should doubt, whether what 
I have been able to contribute towards this object is 
sufficient to justify the publication of an independent 
edition of these Epistles. But I hope there may be some 
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students to whom an edition offering the kind of illus- 
tration which I have attempted to supply, and omitting 
what I have left to works of higher pretensions, may 
not be unacceptable. I have endeavoured to avoid the 
appearance of entering into rivalry with editions in which 
the true text of the Epistles is discussed, the opinions 
of previous interpreters recorded, and questions arising 
out of the text investigated. At the same time I have 
done my best to explain the letter of the Epistles, not 
treating them technically, but endeavouring to regard 
them simply as documents of the highest value which 
it is by no means easy to understand. When we are 
desirous of obtaining a conception of a document as a 
whole, there is a certain advantage in putting aside dis- 
cussions which, however valuable for their special purposes, 
may have the effect of expanding details into inconvenient 
magnitude. 

I have printed the text of Tischendorf, as having on 
the whole the best claim at the present moment to the 
character of a received text. 

The translations have been made with an eye to the 
object of this edition, and are intended simply to aid 
the modern. reader in arriving at the substantial sense 
of the writer. They therefore do not challenge close 


verbal criticism as revised translations. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


Four of St. Paul’s extant letters—those to the Ephesians, 
the Colossians, Philemon, and the Philippians — were 
written, according to the general belief, at nearly the same 
time of his life, and when he was in nearly the same 
circumstances. Three of them were to be carried by the 
same hands. Tychicus is the messenger sent to the Church 
at Ephesus (Eph. vi. 21, 22); Tychicus and Onesimus are 
sent to Colossze (Col. iv. 7—9) ; Onesimus is sent with the 
letter to his master Philemon. These three profess to be 
written by a prisoner (Eph. vi. 20 ; Col. iv. 18; Philemon, 1); 
and the imprisonment is shared by Aristarchus (Col. iv. 10). 
We learn from Acts xxvii. 2, that Aristarchus had accom- 
panied St. Paul on his voyage to Rome. The imprison- 
ment, therefore, to which reference is made in these letters 
is apparently that which continued for two years at Rome. 
The letter to the Church at Philippi was also written by 
one who was in bonds, and contains allusions to the 
imperial court and household (Phil. i. 18, iv. 22), which 
prove that it was written during the same imprisonment. 
This imprisonment is thus described in the concluding 
words of the Acts:—“ And Paul dwelt two whole years 
(Sveréav SAnv) in his own hired house, and received all that 
came in unto him, preaching the kingdom of God and 
teaching those things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ 
with all confidence, no man forbidding him.” It is certainly 
the natural inference from this statement that the imprison- 
ment terminated in some way at the end of the two years. 
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If the writer had meant only that the imprisonment had 
continued for two years up to the time of his writing the 
conclusion of his history, he would in all probability have 
expressed himself differently. He would not have rounded 
the period of time by calling it Sceréa Gan. We have 
therefore a space of two years within which to place the 
writing of these four letters. The date of St. Paul’s arrival 
at Rome can be fixed with great certainty. It is proved, 
by Wieseler* and others, that Felix was recalled from 
Judeea and succeeded by Festus in a.p. 60. St. Paul left 
Ceesarea in the autumn of that year. In the spring there- 
fore of A.D. 61 he arrived at Rome, and his sojourn there 
must have lasted till the spring of a.p. 63. There are 
reasons for believing that the Epistle to the Philippians 
was written towards the end of this period. We have no 
materials for fixing more precisely the common date of the 
other three. 

The condition of St. Paul as a prisoner at Rome was in 
one point extremely galling, but in other respects he was 
treated with special indulgence and consideration. In 
accordance with the Roman method of guarding prisoners, 
he was bound by a chain to a soldier, from whom it would 
seem that he could never be separated by night or by day. © 
The chain was fastened to the right wrist of the prisoner 
and to the left wrist of the soldier. When St. Paul was first 
taken into custody at Jerusalem, he was bound with two 
such chams, one to each hand (Acts xxi. 33). The hand 
which he stretched forth when he spoke before Agrippa was 
loaded with a chain—*“ except these bonds” (Acts xxvi. 29). 
At Rome, “ Paul was suffered to dwell by himself with the 
soldier that kept him” (Acts xxviii. 16). In the Epistle to 
the Ephesians he says that he discharged his office of 
ambassador in behalf of the gospel “in a chain” (é» 


* Chronologie des Apostolischen Zeitalters, pp. 66 and foll. 
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advoes). If, as seems probable, St. Paul was never released 
for an hour during those two years from so oppressive an 
incubus, he might well insist upon his bonds as a kind of 
martyrdom in the cause of Christ, which entitled him to 
the more affectionate deference on the part of his fellow- 
believers. But the inevitable annoyance of such custody 
was mitigated by a greater degree of liberty than would 
have been compatible, without such an expedient, with any 
confinement at all. From the first, the evident nobleness 
of the Apostle’s character had won him considerate and 
courteous treatment at the hands of the Roman officials. 
At Czeesarea he had liberty to see his friends without 
restriction (Acts xxiv. 23). On the voyage to Rome Julius, 
the centurion in command, began by using him kindly 
| (gtravOporas ypnodauevos—Acts xxvii. 3), and must have 

ended by regarding him with profound respect and grati- 
tude. After he had arrived at Rome, he waa almost as free 
for his work of preaching Christ and directing the Churches 
as if he had been his own master. 

During the two years of this imprisonment at Rome, 
then, we are to think of St. Paul as never enjoying complete 
privacy, but as continually occupied at his will in pro- 
claiming the kingdom of God to all who would come to 
him, in expounding the doctrine of Christ to Jews and 
Gentiles, in receiving envoys from Churches in Greece and 
in Asia, in sending messages and writing letters to all who 
needed his counsel.* This was by no means an inactive or 


* It has been asked why the group of kindred Epistles to the Ephesians, the 
Colossians, and Philemon, might not have been written whilst St. Paul was kept 
bound at Ceesarea, before he was conveyed to Rome. During that earlier part of 
his imprisonment, he was not prevented from communicating with his friends, 
and we cannot say that Aristarchus was #o/ with him at Ceesarea, as well as at 
Rome. But we gather from these Epistles that whilst he was writing them 
St. Paul was labouring freely and actively in his apostolic work, and that others 
were co-operating with him in that work (Eph. vi. 19, 20; Col. iv. 11). Now 
we have seen that the conclusion of the Acts describes him as enjoying this 
freedom at Rome, and the Epistle to the Philippians, which is evidently written 
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unfruitful portion of his apostolic life. The Apostle of the 
Gentiles had long wished earnestly to visit Rome, the 
metropolis of the Gentile world; probably his “appeal to 
Czesar” was dictated in part by this desire. He came asa 
prisoner, but it was so ordered that his bonds, instead of 
hindering the work for which he lived, turned out “ rather 
unto the furtherance of the gospel” (Phil. i. 12). A very 
few out of the many letters which it 1s reasonable to sup- 
pose that he wrote, have been preserved for the permanent 
instruction of the Church ; these, hke the rest, the writer 
would have us remember, were written with his right hand 
“in a chain.” 

We find little necessity in the writings of St. Paul for 
dwelling on contemporary secular history. His letters do 
not happen to contain allusions to historical persons or 
events. But it is certain that he was not indifferent to what 
was going on in the world around him. Whilst he was at 
Rome, Nero was the Ceesar for whose judgment he was 
waiting; and Nero at that time was advancing rapidly 
from bad to worse. In a.p. 59 he had put his mother 
Agrippina to death. He then plunged into unseemly riot, 
degrading his rank by appearing as a musical performer on 
the stage, and corrupting all about him with shameful and 
brutal excesses. In the year 62, Burrus, the commander of 
that pretorium to which St. Paul alludes (Phil. i. 13), 
died (“incertum valetudine an veneno,’—Tacitus, Annals, 
xiv. 51); and one of the few honest men in high place 
was succeeded by one of the most infamous, Tigellinus 
being raised to the vacant command. In the same year 


from Rome, speaks of the great success which had attended his efforts and those 
of his fellow-labourers (Phil. i. 12—14). On the other hand, there is no mention 
of his having been allowed so large a liberty at Ceesarea. The verse in the Acts 
only says (4 mpooépxeo Oar being omitted in the truer text) that the centurion was 
to keep him and show him indulgence, and forbid none of his connexions to do 
him services, The scenery of these Epistles therefore agrees much better with 
the imprisonment at Rome than with that at Caesarea. 
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Seneca sought and obtained permission to retire from the 
court. It was the misfortune of Seneca to live in a fear- 
fully corrupt age and to have a Nero for his pupil. His 
admirable ethical philosophy is tacked on like a purpureus 
pannus to the life of Nero, as if to exhibit the weakness 
and failure of the very best Pagan sentiment in that age, 
and to serve as a contrast to the message which, though 
foolishness to the Greeks, proved itself to be the power of 
God, Seneca was in all probability the brother of the 
Gallio who protected St. Paul in Achaia; and he may have 
heard of the Apostle himself. If he did, it is scarcely 
possible that the courtier-philosopher could have regarded 
the Jewish prisoner with other feelings than those of serene 
indifference. His writings, however, have so much that 
resembles the language of Christian morality as to have 
given rise to the report that he was acquainted with St. 
Paul. This supposition has found a record in some spurious 
letters of Seneca to Paul. When Seneca withdrew into 
retirement, Nero probably felt one more restraint taken off. 
He proceeded immediately to divorce and put to death his 
innocent wife Octavia. The great conflagration at Rome, 
attributed to Nero himself, and famous in Christian annals 
because the blame of it was laid by Nero upon the 
Christians, took place in the year which followed the 
termination of St. Paul’s imprisonment. The revelations 
of Tacitus and Juvenal, though they do not illustrate de- 
tails (except indeed the names of vices) in the writings of . 
St. Paul, are most important as enabling us to realize in 
the midst of what kind of surrounding element he taught 
and wrote and did his apostolic work. 

The history in the Acts tells us that even at Rome his own 
countrymen were St. Paul's first care, and that he followed 
there his old plan of giving them the first offer of his 
Gospel. There was a great multitude of Jews at Rome, 
aud the Apostle invited the chief of them to come and 
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hear him. The answer made by the Jews is one of the 
principal difficulties in the Acts, professing as it does a 
degree of ignorance on their part both of St. Paul himself 
and of the faith of the Christians, which seems hardly con- 
sistent with the status of the Church at Rome as we learn 
it from the Epistle to the Romans. No doubt can reason- 
ably be thrown upon the existence of a recognised Church 
at Rome. But it may have been comparatively insignificant 
in so vast a place. It may have consisted almost entirely 
of persons who had received the Gospel first elsewhere ; 
and there may have been no attempt, previous to St. Paul’s 
arrival, to proclaim Jesus as the Christ amongst the Jews 
settled at Rome. These suppositions may in part explain 
the answer of the Jews, “‘ We neither received letters out 
of Judzea concerning thee, neither any of the brethren that 
came shewed or spake any harm of thee. But we desire to 
hear of thee what thou thinkest: for as concerning this 
sect, we know that everywhere it is spoken against.” There 
will still linger perhaps in our minds some surprise that the 
name of Paul should not have been better known amongst 
the chief of his countrymen at Rome. But he unquestion- 
ably had many friends there, already worshipping the same 
Saviour with himself; some of whom had come to meet 
him “as far as Appii Forum and the Three Taverns,” 
causing Paul to “thank God and take courage.” 

We obserye that the historian of the Acts describes the 
teaching of St. Paul at Rome in the oldest and simplest 
terms of the Christian creed. To proclaim the kingdom of 
God, and to tell men concerning the Lord Jesus Christ, this 
was still the main work of St. Paul (Acts xxvii, 23, 31). 
But it is an interesting question, whether he was now con- 
templating the kingdom of God and the Lord Jesus Christ 
in exactly the same way as he had done in Greece or Asia 
Minor or Palestine. For the answering of this question 
our only materials are the four letters written during this 
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‘imprisonment. The Epistle to Philemon, though most 
valuable on other grounds, has no special theological signi- 
ficance. The Epistle to the Philippians is rich in practical 
theology, and has its own marked features. If we compare 
this with those to the Ephesians and Colossians, we may 
find many resemblances between them. But these would 
be chiefly in points which all the letters of St. Paul have in 
common. Indeed, the general theological aspect of the 
Epistle to the Philippians is at least as similar to that of the 
Epistles to the Corinthians as to that of its more contem- 
poraneous Epistles. But when we compare together the 
Epistles to the Ephesians and the Colossians, we not only 
perceive them to be strikingly alike externally and in details, 
but they seem to have in common a certain type of doctrine 
distinguishable from that of the other writings of St. Paul. 
It is difficult indeed to say, considering the patent coinci- 
dences of expression in the two Epistles, whether the points 
of likeness or of unlikeness between them are the more re- 
markable. No one can doubt that either one Epistle was an 
intentional copy of the other, or else both were written at 
very nearly the same time by the same author. It is when 
we are considering the doctrinal substance of the Epistles 
that the latter conclusion forces itself upon us most irresis- 
tibly as the true one. These two letters are twins, singularly 
like one another in face, like also in character, but not so 
identical as to exclude a strongly marked individuality. 
The scheme of construction is the same in the two 
Epistles. Each of them is divisible into two parts, of 
which the former declares how God has revealed himself— 
especially in relation to men—in Christ; the latter appeals 
to us to live in conformity with what has been thus mani- 
fested. The author, in preparing to write, has set distinctly 
before his mind the image of Carist, the Son of God, the 
Head of men. Whatever can be read in the person of 
Christ, that he affirms without reserve both concerning the 
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Father and concerning men. All the qualities and acts 
and experiences of Christ assume an infinite importance 
when interpreted in this twofold relation. St. Paul con- 
templates in Christ the full mind of the Father ; he sees in 
his filial nature our sonship to God, in his death our 
death to the old natural state, in his resurrection our msing 
again to a new life, in his ascension our exaltation to a 
heavenly sphere of existence, in his reign the pledge of a 
perfect triumph of order over disorder, of good over evil. 
The Son, making God the Father known to men ; the Son, 
explaining men to themselves, and restoring them to a right 
relation towards God and one another,—is the centre of 
_ thought in these Epistles. Nothing can be more orderly, 
nothing, in the higher sense, more systematic, than the 
reference of everything in heaven and earth, of all divinity 
and all morality, of the perfect ideal of God and the 
jJamentable aberrations of men, to the one nature and life 
of Christ,—which we may trace throughout these writings. 
St. Paul had always, from the time of his conversion, 
worshipped the Lord Jesus Christ as the Son of God and 
the Lord of men; but at the time when he wrote these 
letters, the conception of Christ as gathering up in himself 
all that has ever come forth from the creative mind of the 
one God and Father seems to have been most distinct to 
his thoughts, and to have filled the whole capacity of his 
intellect most completely. There is such a vastness, how- 
ever, in this conception, that it is susceptible of very various 
applications ; and the clear differences between the pro- 
found and magnificent ideas of the one and the other of 
these Epistles make it almost impossible for an earnest 
student to look upon either as a copyist’s imitation of the 
other. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLE TO THE 
EPHESIANS. 


¢ 


Txis Epistle professes to be written by St. Paul. It not 
only begins with a salutation given in his name, but it con- 
tains a long and remarkable passage (iii. 1—13) in which he 
describes the commission he had received as the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, and appeals to the sufferings of his imprison- 
ment as adding weight to his exhortations and reflecting 
dignity upon the common cause. No other Epistle bears 
a more distinct profession of being St. Paul’s than this does. 
It has been maintained, nevertheless, by distinguished 
critics (including De Wette and Ewald) that this is not 
a genuine work of St. Paul. 

Those who cannot read the Epistle to the Ephesians with- 
out being awed by the peculiar loftiness, by the grandeur 
of conception, by the profound insight, by the eucharistic 
inspiration, which they recognise in it, will require strong 
evidence to persuade them that it was written by some 
other man who wished it to pass as St. Paul’s. Apart from 
the question of the morality of the act, imitators do not 
pour out their thoughts in the free and fervid style of this 
Epistle. Nor can we easily imagine how such an imitation 
could have been successful either near the time of St. Paul, 
or at any subsequent period. It is not conceivable that it 
should have made its appearance without exciting wonder 
and inquiry. In the lifetime of St. Paul the pious fraud 
would not have been attempted. Within a few years after 
his death, the difficulty of deceiving his friends and the 
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Church in such a matter must have been very great. Ata 
later time, the estimation in which St. Paul’s writings were 
held would have ensured the careful scrutiny of any pre- 
viously unknown work put forward in his name. And there 
are no signs that the genuineness of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians was ever doubted in the Church. The external 
testimonies to it are neither inadequate nor obscure. Not 
to lay stress on the apparent allusions in Polycarp and 
Ignatius, there are formal quotations from this Epistle, as 
St. Paul’s to the Ephesians, in Irenzeus* and Clement of 
Alexandria,t which prove that in their time, that is, in the 
latter part of the second century, this work was universally 
received as genuine. Some recent critics are the only per- 
sons who have ever suspected it to be spurious. These con- 
siderations then,—the profession of being St. Paul’s wrought 
into the texture of the Epistle, its wonderfully genuine air, 
the difficulty of imposing a spurious Epistle of St. Paul 
upon the Church, the positive external testimony of ancient 
writers, and the absence of any doubt in the Church,—are 
in favour of the genuineness of this Epistle. 

The arguments on the other side may be reduced to three. 
(1) We miss the characteristics which we should expect in 
any letter of St. Paul’s, and especially in a letter to the 
Christians of Ephesus. (2) There are differences between the 
thoughts and the style of this work and those of St. Paul’s 
other writings. (3) There is a suspicious resemblance 
between this and the Epistle to the Colossians. 

(1) It is certainly very strange that in writing to the 
Ephesians St. Paul should have omitted all references to 

* Tovro 8¢ nal 6 Hatdos Neyer wav ydp rd havepovpevoy has éoriy (Eph. v. 13). 
Ireneeus adv. Her. i, 8. 5. Kaécs 6 paxdpios TlavAds pnow, ev rq mpos ’Eqde- 
cious émorodj’ Gre péAn éopev Tov caparos, €x THs aapkos avrov, Kal éx TOY 
Goréwy avrov (Eph. v. 30.) Ibid. v. 2, 3. 

t+ After quoting a passage from the 2d Epistle to the Corinthians, Clement 
adds, caherrara de "Eecions ypaper dmexdhue Td (yrovpevoy Od€ mws Aéyor" 


péxpe Karavrijow wey ol mavres «.1.X.. iv. 13—15), Ped. i. 18. See also 
Strom. iv. 65. 
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particular members of the Church at Ephesus, and to par- 
ticular circumstances affecting it. If there was one Church 
with which St. Paul was personally intimate, we might say 
it was the Church at Ephesus, lLabours, dangers, and suc- 
cesses had united their threefold influence in endearing to 
him the body of believers in that city. We should read 
two chapters in the Acts, the 19th and 20th, to revive the 
recollection of the character of St. Paul’s connexion with 
Ephesus. It was quite impossible for him, whose memory 
of all fellowship in trial and affection was so strong and 
enduring, to forget those for whom he had suffered and 
striven so much, and who had loved him in return so 
heartily. In writing to the Corinthians, when he wants an 
example of the worst things he has endured, he refers to his 
“fight with wild beasts” at Ephesus. In that most touch- 
ing address which he made to the Ephesian elders at Miletus, 
he says himself, “Remember that by the space of three 
years I ceased not to warn every one night and day with 
tears.” And his parting from them is thus described, “ When 
he had thus spoken, he kneeled down, and prayed with 
them all. And they all wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck, 
and kissed him, sorrowing most of all for the words which 
he spake, that they should see his face no more. And they 
accompanied him to the ship.” Can it be, we ask, that in 
writing to the Christians of a place where there had been 
so much to stir his speculative intellect, his moral energies, 
his affectionate sympathy, so much to raise his office and 
his endowments in his own eyes, he should show a forget- 
fulness which is so singularly unlike him, and should never 
once refer to any particular person or to any local cir- 
cumstance ? 

The closest scrutiny of the Epistle has discovered little 
to modify the impression of strangeness thus made upon us. 
It is true that the history in the Acts exhibits a prevalence 
at Ephesus of magical delusions, an activity of superstition, 
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which some of the special doctrine in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians is well calculated to meet. The thought of evil 
spiritual powers working in the invisible world (Eph. ii. 2, 
vi. 12) might be suggested by the exorcising of evil spirits 
and the use of magical formulas of which we read in the 
Acts (xix. 13, 19). Some coincidences also may be found 
between the language of the address to the elders at Miletus 
and that of the Epistle. But these correspondences are 
slight in themselves, and do not at all fill up the place of 
the personal allusions which might have been expected and 
are wanting. 

One important hint which the text of the Epistle supplies 
for a solution of this difficulty, is to be found in the absence | 
from some MSS. of the words év ’Edéoq in the salutation. 
If these are removed, there remains no evidence that this 
Epistle was written to the Ephesians at all. It still pro- 
fesses to be written by St. Paul; but, for anything we 
know, it might have been addressed to Christians who had 
never seen him. Now St. Basil* says that there was a 
tradition that these two words should be omitted, and that 
he had so read the passage in ancient MSS. There are more 
doubtful intimations to the same effect in Jerome and Ter- 
tullian. In accordance with this evidence, these words are 
omitted in the original writing in two of the most impor- 
tant MSS.—the Vatican and the Sinaitic. An attempt was 
made, as we find in St. Basil and St. Jerome, to read the 
passage as if it were complete without ev "Edéow or any 
substitute for these words, by laying an emphasis on tojs 
ovow. But no one will suppose that the author intended 
this. The question suggested by the partial omission of 
ev Edéeo@ has been whether the Epistle might not have been 
written for other communities besides the Church at Ephesus. 
If it was to be sent even to one other church, as that of 
Laodicea; and still more, if it was to be read to several of 


* Cont. Eunom. ii. 19. 
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the churches in the neighbourhood of Ephesus, both the 
absence of special allusions and the MS. uncertainty about 
ev 'Edéow would be sufficiently accounted for. 

The expression in ii. 3,:4, “As I wrote before in few 
words, whereby when ye read ye may understand my 
knowledge in the mystery of Christ,” is generally taken to 
refer to what St. Paul had just written, chiefly in the first 
chapter ; and no doubt this is quite possible. But the first 
impression of the ordinary reader would be, I think, that 
St. Paul was referring to some other document. Is it 
allowable to conjecture that St. Paul had quite recently 
written a more special letter to the Ephesians, and that he 
had said in that whatever of a special nature he wished to 
communicate to them? It is true that in that case we 
cannot say why he should have sent another epistle to them ; 
but supposing him to have been led by any unknown 
circumstance to do so, it was needless to repeat what he 
had said before, and he was at liberty to pour out a more 
unbroken stream of doctrine. 

(2) A second argument against the genuineness of this 
Epistle is founded upon the differences between the 
thoughts and the language of this and those of St. Paul’s 
acknowledged writings. It is assumed in this argument 
that the Epistle to the Colossians is not taken into account. 
The Epistle to the Ephesians, it is urged, is too luke this, too 
unlike the rest. : 

The differences which are appealed to are real, and such 
as no one need wish to deny; but conclusions drawn from 
the critical observation of likenesses and unlikenesses are 
extremely unstable. Lists of words not used elsewhere by 
the same writer are almost contemptible as evidence of 
spuriousness. If these daaf reyoueva were used obtru- 
sively, they might be an indication of a writer so attached 
to particular words that he could write nothing without 
bringing them in; but if they fitly express the thoughts 
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of the writer, is he to be debarred from entertaining 
the new idea, or from using the terms appropriate to it? 
The feeling of a critic who is thoroughly familiar with 
the writings in question is of far more weight. But 
we have had abundant cautions not to defer too easily in 
such matters to personal authority. The conclusion of the 
critic depends not only upon his learning, taste, and 
honesty, but also upon his antecedent bias and upon 
assumptions which may be very questionable. 

When we survey the whole body of the letters profess- 
ing to be written by St. Paul, we cannot but be struck by 
the varieties of style to be observed amongst them ; and the 
impression is deepened when we consider within how short 
a time they are all supposed to have been written. St. Paul 
" was past middle life,—he may have been fifty years of age-—— _ 
when the first of his Epistles was written ; he had then been 
a Christian for not less than fourteen years; and all the 
Epistles were written within a space of perhaps seventeen 
years. That in a collection of writings composed under 
these conditions there should be such varieties of thought 
and style as there are in the Pauline Epistles, is a pheno- 
menon to which we could hardly find a parallel .in litera- 
ture.* But these writings differ amongst themselves in such 
a way as to make it very difficult to draw a line which 
shall place all the letters which have a clear stamp of 
common authorship on one side, and the rest on the other. 
For example, if we suppose the Epistle to the Ephesians to 
be rejected on the evidence of its style and ideas, what is 
to be done with that to the Colossians? It would be no 
easy matter to decide which of these two Epistles is the 
more unlike those to the Romans and Corinthians. If we 
advance with modern criticism to its farthest point, and 

* M., Renan, who only rejects the Pastoral Epistles, speaks of St. Paul’s 


Epistles as written within a space of eleven years, between A.p. 53 and A.D. 62, 
Les Apétres, p. v. ° 
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pronounce all the Epistles to be spurious except the four to 
the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians, we may find it 
difficult to maintain that the Epistle to the Philippians is 
manifestly further removed than that to the Galatians in tone 
and style from the Second to the Corinthians. And however 
decided the differences we may be able to perceive between 
the four groups of Pauline Letters (1 and 2 Thessalonians, 
—Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians,—Ephesians, 
Colossians, Philemon, Philippians,—1 and 2 Timothy, Titus), 
we can hardly fail to recognise their mutual likeness when 
we compare them with any other writings, whether with the 
other Epistles of the New Testament Canon, or with any 
compositions outside of the Canon. If we took any two 
of the Paulie Epistles, as Romans and 2 Timothy, 
and compared them together, we should have less diffi- 
culty in ascribing them both to the same author, than in 
ascribing either of them to any other author whom we 
know. 

Let us suppose that the reader feels the alleged diversities 
to be real and surprising, and yet that the evidence for the 
Pauline authorship of all these letters appears to him almost 
irresistible-—may he not reasonably reckon this variety as 
one amongst the wonderful phenomena which the history 
of St. Paul presents? There are many things in the 
character and life of St. Paul which would be incredible, 
if we had not good evidence that they are true: and the 
versatility of his mind, its quick and pliant response to 
every new demand made upon his attention or his sympathy, 
has always seemed one of the most wonderful of his 
qualities. The undoubted tenacity and constancy of his 
nature makes this versatility the more remarkable. We 
ought to expect, therefore, that he would write very 
differently under different circumstances. Let us take into 
consideration also what the due effect of his inspiration 
would be. Such an influence would naturally make a man 
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less of a machine, less uniform and same in his thoughts 
and utterances. Under each new impression, in each new 
situation, he would be more thoroughly possessed and 
moulded by his conviction than an uninspired man. There 
would be stronger marks of personality, and yet the man 
would be so moved by the conditions surrounding him that 
he might appear to be one person at one time and another 
person at another time. These considerations may help us 
to admit to the full the diversities which critics have 
observed in the Pauline Epistles, and yet not to draw the 
inference that any of them are spurious. 

(3) We need to bear the same reflections in mind whilst 
we consider the third argument brought against the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle to the Ephesians,—its suspicious rela- 
tion to the Epistle to the Colossians. The resemblances 
between the two Epistles do not need to be pointed out ; 
they are obvious on the surface. The two compositions 
are constructed upon the same lines, and to a great extent 
the same material is worked up in them. But these 
resemblances seem to agree far less with the hypothesis 
that one is a copy of the other than with that of their 
being written at very nearly the same time by the same 
person. Nothing is more frequent than for letters written 
at the same time to different correspondents to have a great 
deal both of thought and language in common. The 
leading ideas in each Epistle are sufficiently distinguishable 
from one another, and in each the thoughts and phrases 
which are common to both are in perfect harmony with the 
subject. It is more dittcult to account for the difference 
in style, which appears to be considerable. (See the Intro- 
duction to Colossians.) St. Paul, we shall be obliged to 
say, was a man who would write on one day as he does to 
the Colossians, and on the next day as he does to the 
Ephesians, — , 

As to the relative priority of the two Epistles, the 
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presumptions on either side are scarcely strong enough to 
warrant a confident conclusion. That a very short interval 
separated them will be doubted by no one who believes that 
St. Paul wrote both, and we may be content to leave it 
undecided which was written first. 

It is to be remembered that in writing to Ephesus 
St. Paul was in effect writing to the province of which 
Ephesus was the leading city. Its importance in this 
character was manifestly the reason why St. Paul spent so 
long a time teaching there. We read in the account of his 
stay.at Ephesus (Acts xix. 10), “This continued by the 
space of two years; so that all they which dwelt in Asia 
heard the word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews and Greeks.” 
And the same circumstance is mentioned in the speech of 
Demetrius, “Ye see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, 
but almost throughout all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded 
and turned away much people” (Ibid. ver. 26). It may be 
supposed therefore that St. Paul, when remembering the 
Ephesian Church, was led to consider the state of mind 
prevailing throughout that part of Asia Minor, and the 
dangers which beset the believers dwelling in that country. 
An ancient Asiatic goddess, called Artemis by the Greeks 
and Diana by the Romans, but whose clumsy image, shaped 
like a mummy, and adorned with many breasts and the 
figures of various animals, symbolized the productive and 
nutritive powers of Nature, was highly honoured at Ephesus, 
and also “throughout all Asia.” But neither in this 
Epistle, nor in the two to Timothy, is there any unmistake- 
able allusion to the worship of this local divinity. The 
believers whom St. Paul was addressing had either never 
paid homage to the Ephesian idol, or were emancipated 
from its fascination. Perhaps, however, the superstition to 
which they had been accustomed might make them more 
ready to accept such schemes of opposed hierarchies of good 
and evil spirits as were attracting the Jewish mind in that 
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age. So far as we can gather from the Epistles to Timothy, 
written to him as presiding over the Church at Ephesus, 
and from this Epistle, the dangerous speculations which 
occurred to the writer's mind were those of Orientalized 
Judaism. “I besought thee,” says St. Paul, “to abide at 
Ephesus, that thou mightest charge some not to give heed 
to fables and endless genealogies, (wots Kat yeveadoyiass 
drrepavross,) which minister questions” (1 Tim. i, 3, 4). 
Compare “ Jewish fables” in Titus i 14. Again in 
1 Tim. vi. 4 and 20, we have allusions to a morbid love of 
“questions and strifes of words” (f)rnces nai Noyouaxias, 
see also 2 Tim. ii. 23), and to “the profane babblings and 
oppositions of the falsely-named knowledge or Gnosis,” 
" (dvriOéoas ths yeudwripouv yvocews.) Speculative theories 
about emanations, one series being opposed to another, 
having their ultimate origin in Oriental, probably Persic, 
theosophy, but coming through Jewish channels, would 
best answer to these descriptions. 

The Apocalypse, the Epistles of St. John, and the Gospel 
of St. John, are all associated with Ephesus, but they do 
not happen to supply any special illustrations to the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. The Apocalypse was probably’ 
- written a very few years after this Epistle. Ephesus stands 
first in the list of the Seven Churches in Asia to which 
special messages are given. But the message to the angel 
of the Church of Ephesus contains nothing to remind us of 
St. Paul’s Epistle. Im the Laodicean message, the titles 
assumed by the Son of Man, “the Amen, the faithful and 
true Witness, the beginning (dpy4) of the Creation of God,” 
resemble the doctrine of this Epistle, but are more directly 
parallel to the language of the Epistle to the Colossians. 
The Epistles and the Gospel of St. John were written at 
a much later period: It is most interesting to compare 
their theology with that of the letters of St. Paul which 
we are now considering, but the aged St. John is dealing 
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with the speculations of a later date in the history of the 
Church, and his teaching is intended to convey develop- 
ments of the truth, and to correct errors, which had more 
than a local character. 

It is implied in what has been already said, that we find 
no clear intimation in this Epistle of any special questions 
to be settled, or of any peculiar faults or dangers against 
which the writer desired to warn his readers. It is remark- 
able as a free spontaneous utterance of Christian thought, 
exercised upon the great topics of God’s purposes and man’s 
duty. It is possible that his subject, or rather his manner 
of treating it, may have been partly suggested to the 
Apostle by the modes of thought prevalent in the Church 
of Asia Minor. Perhaps what he knew of the mind of that 
Church gave him at least greater freedom in pouring forth, 
as into sympathising ears, the thoughts of which his own 
heart was full. But there are very slight grounds for 
connecting the substance of this Epistle with any decided 
peculiarity of the Ephesian Christians. And in reading it 
we are scarcely led to look. for any other motive than the 
fervour of a devout spirit delighting to give expression to 
the impulses of faith and love. Indeed it would be hardly 
extravagant to regard this work as a Hymh. Though the 
form of the composition is that of a letter, the mood of the 
writer is lyrical rather than hortatory. From time to time 
the eucharistic strain which pervades the whole Epistle 
rises into rhythmic solemnity; and the diction is throughout 
somewhat more poetical than in the other writings of 
St. Paul. | 

The key to the Epistle may be found im the opening 
sentence. After the salutation, St. Paul begins his psalm 
with the words, “Blessed be God and the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who has blessed us with all spiritual 
blessing in heavenly things in Christ.” Fixing his eyes on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, he opens his mind to the blessings 
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which radiate forth from him, and from the Father through 
him, upon the whole world. The mind of God towards 
men unveiled in Christ,. the relation of men towards God 
exhibited in Christ, the present spiritual connexion of men 
with Christ, the hopes of which Christ is the ground and assur- 
ance, the laws imposed by the life of Christ upon human 
life,—these are the blessings for which he gives thanks. 
Christ embracing humanity in himself is the subject of the 
Epistle. The difficulties which it presents to the reader 
reside in the mystery of these relations of Christ to man- 
kind. The Sonship of Christ to the Father is assumed 
but not dwelt upon; we have here to do with what may 
be read in the Person of Christ concerning the nature 
and destiny of man, when Christ is received as the eternal 
Son of God. 

St. Paul tells us with strict faithfulness what he has thus 
read in Christ. He draws his inferences rationally from 
what he believes he has seen. There is not the slightest 
appearance of anything composvte in his system of doctrine. 
Christ, with the effects which radiate from him, fills the 
whole sphere of his mind: The relations of which he speaks | 
are indeed, as he continually reminds us, spiritual, heavenly, 
or mystical. But they form in his conception a living 
_ organic unity. If we recognise this, although it may be 
profoundly ‘interesting to observe points of connexion in 
ideas or phrases with the speculations of Philo or the 
Gnostics, it is impossible to father the doctrine of St. Paul 
upon Alexandrian or Persian theosophy. As it is also 
inconceivable that any writer should have either felt or 
feigned such a joyful and absorbing thankfulness as 
St. Paul expresses for what had been revealed to him 
through Christ, if he had borrowed this notion and that 
from the philosophies current in his age.. If ever any 
theory of human nature was original, St. Paul’s in this 
Epistle has a right to be called so. 
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A summary statement of this doctrine, however bald and 
inadequate, may serve the useful purpose of keeping the 
main features of it before the mind. It may be presented 
in the following form :— 

God sent his Son into the world in our flesh and blood. 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, lived, died, rose from the 
dead, was exalted to the right hand of the Father, and then 
came again, in the outpouring of the promised Spirit, and 
accompanying the word of his heralds. 

1. We infer from these facts a fatherly mind in God 
towards human nature, and therefore that men are God’s 
children. 

2. We infer that God intended men to be spiritually 
on the footing of sons towards himself, knowing him and 
loving him. 

3. Men have evidently been estranged from God, but by 
sending his Son into the world and giving him up to die, 
God has shewn a purpose to bring them out of estrangement 
into the true filial state. 

4, In raising Christ from the dead, and lifting him above 
the visible world, God has set Christ supreme above death 
and the world. The will and power which thus wrought, 
must, in virtue of God's eternal purpose and the connexion 
between Christ and the human race, go on to confer a new 
life and a heavenly exaltation on men, Christ's brethren 
and members. 

5. This raising and exalting of men is already, in the 
creative idea of God, done in Christ. It is realized in 
successive generations through men’s conscious acceptance 
of this grace, or through faith. 

6. The true conception of mankind is that of a family 
bound by invisible links of creation to Christ and sharing 
his life, and therefore calling God Father. The duty of 
men is to act in harmony with these relations. 


7. The Will of God manifested in Christ, though it has 
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signally triumphed and must prevail, is now contending 
against rebellious wills) Every man who is called to the 
‘knowledge of God is also enlisted in a warfare against 
evil. 

These propositions, I believe, express the leading ideas of 
St. Paul’s teaching in this Epistle. Lest the reader should 
be disposed to pass by what might be called the mystical 
element in the propositions numbered (4) and (5), it is 
important to observe that this idea—whatever difficulty 
we may find in apprehending it, and however fanciful it 
may seem to a modern philosopher,—is absolutely central 
to St. Paul’s system. An Eternal Will, entering creatively 
into time, unfolding itself through opposition, holding fast 
its aim; this Will adequately manifested in Christ; Christ 
the Divine Man, whose perfectly loyal nature is the key to 
the mysteries of men’s disordered nature ;—St. Paul held 
these to be the invisible realities out of which all visible 
phenomena had their growth, and from which the history 
of the future was to be inferred. 

The chief natural division of the Epistle, and one which 
was probably designed by the writer, is at the end of the 
3d chapter. In the former half St. Paul describes the 
vocation or calling of Christians, in the latter he appeals to 
his readers to walk worthily of it. Some such division is 
very common in St. Paul’s writings. It is his invariable 
principle to lay down first the relations which God has 
established, and then to deduce from these the conduct 
appropriate to them. But the division is more strict in this 
Epistle than in any other. The latter half may be further 
subdivided for convenience, and each repetition of the 
injunction, “Walk therefore,” (iv. 1; iv. 17; v. 1, 2; 
v. 15,) may be taken as commencing a fresh appeal, down 
to the concluding paragraph (vi. 10). The subdivisions of 
the former half are more important to notice. The distinct 
paragraphs end as follows: at 1.14, at i. 23, at i. 10, at 
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ii, 22, and at iii. 21: the division at the end of the first 
chapter being less strongly marked than the others, 

In the first paragraph, St. Paul sets forth in comprehen- 
sive words the blessings, in the past, the present, and the 
future, which belong to men in Christ. He gives thanks 
for God’s election of men from eternity to be his children,— 
an election of which it is to be observed that, as the fact and 
character of it are seen wholly in Christ and not in men, 
it cannot. be restricted by any limits which are not to be 
discerned in Christ, and that therefore it must be under- 
stood as going forth from the inherently gracious Will of 
God towards mankind generally; for the deliverance of 
men through forgiveness from that bondage of sin which 
separates them from God ; for the revelation of God's grand 
purpose, to make Christ the one Head of an obedient 
creation; for the special inheritance of sonship promised 
to faithful men, of which the filial Spirit already given was 
the earnest. 

In the second paragraph, the thanksgiving changes to a 
prayer, that the readers of the Epistle may have their eyes 
opened to the blessings for which thanks had been given ; 
and especially, that they might know that power, which 
had wrought in the raising and exaltation of Christ, and 
which, as the putting forth of one and the same will, was 
working upon all believers. 

Yes, the Apostle goes on to say, the resurrection and 
exaltation of Christ were the quickening from the death of 
sin, and the exalting to a heavenly sphere of existence, of 
his members with him. Those who believed in Christ were 
actually inspired with a new life and raised above the 
world and the dark powers of the world. This was God's 
act, a part, it might be said, of the same act which wrought 
in Christ. Man could only receive and submit ; the only 
good deeds which he could do were such as were prepared 
for him beforehand by the design and power of his Maker. 
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The next paragraph (ii. 11—22) presents a new aspect 
of what had been done for mankind in Christ. To a Jewish 
eye the world had been divided by the exclusive call of the 
seed of Abraham into two separate sections. When the 
Son of God appeared, taking the flesh and blood of humanity 
upon him, representing the human race in the sight of the 
Father, offering himself a sacrifice for all, entering into the 
death of all, fulfilling the promise that in the seed of 
Abraham all the nations of the earth should be blessed, 
the separation was done away. -The human race became 
one body, united in one Head, reconciled to one Father, 
animated by one filial and brotherly Spirit. The Gentiles, 
having been formerly destitute of the ‘peculiar Jewish 
privileges, were now made partakers with the Jews of 
blessings which the old Jewish privileges had but faintly 
foreshadowed. 

The Apostle’s heart now swells with the contemplation of 
these spiritual glories (c. iii). A touching humility and 
tenderness take possession of him as he thinks how un- 
speakably he has himself been honoured in being made the 
‘herald of this union of all men in the family of God. What 
a revelation of hidden things had that age received! O that 
all might be spiritually wrought upon to fulfil through 
faith and love the grand idea of the Maker, to the glory of 
the Father through Christ ! 

The eucharistic declaration of Christian privileges being 
thus closed, St. Paul begins the Second Part of the Epistle, 
which contains lessons of duty founded on those privileges. 
But the eucharistic feeling does not at once subside: the 
‘more level movement of practical exhortation is still lifted, 
as it were, by a kind of ground-swell of spiritual emotion. 
The first paragraph (iv. 1—16) is rather declaratory than 
hortatory. It speaks of unity,—the unity which God has 
ordained in Christ, and which men may keep by modesty 
and forbearance, and by the abiding of each in his own 
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place. We are reminded that there is an organization 
of the Christian Society on earth which represents and 
ministers to the higher heavenly unity. The ideal unity of 
the Church (set forth under the favourite Pauline image 
of a full-grown Man, with Christ as the Head) is to be 
realized through truth and love. In the succeeding para- 
graph (ii. 17—32) the new Divinely-given life is placed in 
contrast with the old corrupt life. The Apostle conjures 
his Christian readers to put away practically the evil which 
in profession they had renounced, and to clothe themselves 
with all the virtues which belonged to their calling in 
Christ. 

It is the strict dependence of all that is commended as 
practical duty upon the calling or status of men in Christ, 
that is to be specially noticed in the exhortations which 
follow (v., vi. 1—9). God is to be imitated as a Father, 
by those whom he has made his children. The new king- 
dom must have obedient subjects. Light must bring forth 
its fruits in those who have become children of light. The 
Spirit must manifest his presence in the body by the tokens 
of inspiration. The relations of husband and wife, parents 
and children, masters and servants, are sacred, and are to 
be mutually fulfilled in obedience to Christ. 

The concluding appeal or peroration (vi. 10—20), breath- 
ing a very lofty and eloquent tone, contains a carefully- 
wrought account of the warfare between the Church and 
the powers of darkness and evil which brood over the world. 
It is to be observed that here, as generally throughout the 
Apostolic writings, the imagery is borrowed from the 
poetical books of the Old Testament. Most of it may be 
found in the book of Isaiah. The warfare described is not 
the battle of the individual Christian for his own salvation, 
but the greater conflict in which Christ leads his forces 
against the enemy, the war of the Gospel against the powers 
which keep mankind in slavery. But individual Christians 
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are the soldiers in this war, and the armour mentioned is 
such as individual Christians must put on. 

The sentences with which the Epistle closes,—the mention 
and commendation of the messenger who was to carry it, 
and the usual benedictory prayer,—remind us that this 
was a bond fide pastoral letter, addressed to Christians who 
looked up to St. Paul as their teacher. 
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IlavAes amoarodos Xpurrov “Inoov dia OeAnparos 
Geod rois ayios rois ovow [ev "Edeow] xai motos 


2 ev Xpiorp ‘Inood. yapis vpivy cai elpnvn amo Oeov 


jarpos nay Kat xupiov “Incov Xpicrov. 
EvAoynros o Geos Kat marnp rov kKupiov nuov 


1. & "Edéoy. There is suffi- 
cient evidence to throw a doubt 
upon the genuineness of these 
words. St. Basil and St. Jerome 
speak of their being omitted in 
some ancient MSS.; and two of 
the most important MSS. which 
have come down to us, the Sinai- 
tic and the Vatican, do not con- 
tain them in the writing of the 
first hand. It is impossible to 
believe that the sentence was in- 


tended to be complete without 


the mention of any place after 
rows ovow. The suggestion that 
Tots dylow tots otow may be ren- 
dered “the saints who are,” with 
an allusion to their partaking of 
the substantial existence of “ Him 
who 18,” does not call for serious 
consideration, The omission of 
ev "Edéoy in some ancient MSS. 
must be understood to point, 
either to an early doubt as to the 
readers to whom the Epistle was 


addressed, or, it may be, to an 
original blank filled up variously 
in different copies, which were 
sent to different Churches. See 
the Introduction, p. 12. 

w Xpwre ‘Incov. Christ is 
named as the bond of the be- 
lievers ; “the holy and faithful 
community in Christ Jesus.” 
Compare the salutations to the 
Philippians and Colossians. 

3. For the subject of this 
paragraph, see the Introduction, 
p. 23. 

& Geos xal warjp rou er... 
‘¢ Blessed be God and the Father 
of...” That is, “He who is 
God and the Father of.. .” 
This seems to be a more natural 
rendering, whilst it is not less 
accurate, than that of our Version, 
“the God and Father of our 
Lord.” The latter, however, has 
the support of the similar expres- 
sion in verse 17. 
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‘Inood Xptorov, o evAoyyocas nuas ev macy evaAoyia 
TVEUPATUKY EV Tois emoupaviots ev Xpurre, nabs 
e£ehe£aro mas €v QUT@ Tpo xaraBodrs Koo pov, elvan 
nas ayious Kat ‘dudpous KATEVOTLOY AUTO, ev ayary 
mpoopicas npas eis vioOeciav Sua “Incov Xpiorov 
eis avrov, Kara thy evdoxiay rou OeAnparos avrov, 
eis €masvov Sokns THs yxaptros avrov, ev 7 exapi- 
TOcEY nas ev TH nyaanpEvYp, €v ? EXomev THY 
dmoAuTpoow dia Tov alparos avrov, ry aherw TOV 
TUPANTWPATOV, KATA TO mAouros TS Xapiros avrou, 


e - 
ns eweplocevoey eis Nuas € 
, “~ A 
yyoe yvopicas npiv To 


ev roig éxovparloc, “in the 
heavenly world or sphere,” ‘ in 
spiritual relations.” There is no 
reference to place or to a future 
time. 

4, As to the scope of this elec- 
tion, see the remark in the Intro- 
duction, p. 23. 

év dyamy. I have not thought 
it worth while to alter in the 
translation the received connexion 
of the words “in love.” By 
placing the comma before them, 
Lachmann and Tischendorf con- 
nect them with God’s act of fore- 
ordaining, and in making the 
former clause end with abrov they 
have the support of the clause in 
Col. i. 22, rapacrijoa tpdac dylouc 
xal dpepovc cai dveyxcAnrove. Either 
arrangement is so satisfactory, that 
the one cannot be very decidedly 
preferred to the other. 

6. rijc xaperog abrod, év y [or #e, 
Lach.] éyapirwoev jypac. Most 


e€v Taoy copia Kat dpo- 
puoTnptoy tou OeAnparos 


literally, “the grace with which 
he has graced us;” “the grace 
which he has freely bestowed upon 
us.” The uncommon verb éyapi- 
rwoev is used in order to repeat 
the idea of xapec. 

7. The redemption of men, or 
their deliverance from bondage by 
the payment of a price, is ex- 
plained as consisting in the re- 
mission or forgiveness of sins. He 
who really receives the forgiveness 
of sins is thereby made spiritually 
free. The blood of Christ was 
the cost of the deliverance, be- 
cause Christ gave his life in order 
that men might be reconciled to 
God. 

9. yyxwpleac should be closely 
connected with ézepiocevoey. God 
abounded. . . when he made known 

. The abounding of God to- 
wards us in wisdom and prudence 
wasexhibited in his making known 
to us the mystery of his will. The 
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avrov, Kara TnV evdoxiav avrov nV mpoedero ev 
auT@ eis olixovopiay Tov mAnpaparos TOV Kaupory, 
dvaxeparauioacBat 7% TavTa ev T? Xpiorg, Ta ev 
Trois oupavois Kal Ta emi THs 71S; ev aurp ev @ kal 
exAnpaOnper _mpoopiadevres Kara mpoberw Tov Ta 
mavra evepyovytos kara TY Bovdny TOU Oednparos 
avrou, eis TO elvat npas eis emarvov dokns avrou, 
Tous mpondmixoras év To Xpior@’ ev Q kal upeis, 
akovoavres TOY Adyov THs aANnOeias, TO eEvayyéeALoV 


_ Apostle affirms here, as he does 


elsewhere, that the whole purpose 
of God revealed in Christ was a 
subject of inexhaustible study for 
the intellect. 

10. ele oixovoplay rov mAnpw- 
parog ray xatpwy. The word olxo- 
voula, a favourite one with St. 
Paul, is used by him in three 
distinct senses. (1) It is God's 
plan or arrangement, the Divine 
order to be accomplished in Christ. 
‘We may render it “ dispensation” 
in this sense, or use it in its 
English form economy. This is its 
meaning here, and probably in ii 


9. (2) It represents an appoint- 


ment or commission given by the 


‘Lord to his servant Paul, in Eph. 
fii, 2, and in Col. i 25. Awped 


is used in Eph. iii. 7, as nearly an 


‘equivalent to this sense of olxovo- 


pla,—the most frequent word 
however for this commission being 
xépic. In these two cases the 
olxévopuog is God or Christ. (3) It 
represents a stewardship. So, 
perhaps, in iii. 9. In 1 Cor. iv. 


1, 2, St. Paul describes himself as 
an olxéyvozoc, having the duty of 
dispensing, or giving out to others, 
the mysteries entrusted to him. 

God’s purpose in Christ had 
reference “to the dispensation of 
[belonging to] the fulness of the 
times.’”’ Compare Gal. iv. 4, “ When 
the fulness of the time was come, 
God sent forth his Son.” This 
economy, or dispensation, orsystem 
of things, which the purpose of 
God contemplated from eternity, 
is “the bringing of all things 
under one head in Christ.” dyaxe- 
paraweacba, to sum up, to gather 
under a head. 

11. éxAnpwOnper, “obtained a 
lot, or inheritance.” Another 
reading, éAfOnuev, 18 strongly 
supported by MS. authority, and 
is introduced into the text by 
Lachmann. 

12. rovg xponArexorac. The only 
sense which can here be given to 
apo-in this word seems to be that 
of our Version, “ who were first 
or forward to hope in Christ.” 
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EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


[I. 14, 15. 


Kal miorrevoavres eoppa- 


yiaOnre To mvevpare THS eayyehias TT? ayie, os 

€or éppapay ms KAnpovopias npev els amoAUT por 

ow THS TEprTonoens, els Erawvov THs dons aurov. 
Ata rovto kayo, axovoas thy Kad’ vpas tiotwy 


13. éy § xat ipetc, .. . Ey g al 
morevoavrec. The words év g 


appear to be repeated for the sake 
of perspicuity before morevoarrec. 
If we omit these words, the sen- 
tence proceeds with grammatical 
smoothness: “in whom you also, 
when you had heard the word of 
truth, the gospel of your salvation, 
and had believed, or become be- 
lievers, were sealed.” The “ hear- 
ing” and “believing” are con- 
nected : “faith cometh by hearing.” 

The Spirit of promise is the 
promised Spirit. Compare Acts 
i. 4, “ wait for the promise of the 
Father which you heard from me.” 
The sealing with the Spirit means 
the actual outpouring of the Spirit, 
such as took place when converts 
were introduced into the Church, 
which answered to sealing, be- 
cause it was a recognizable stamp 
of Divine ownership. Compare 
iv. 30, and 2 Cor. i. 22, “God 
hath also sealed us, and given us 
the earnest of the ee In our 
hearts.” 

14. The gift of the Spirit, be- 
sides being a seal which marked 
those who received it as belonging 
to God, was algo, as a seal of son- 
ship, an earnest or pledge of a 
future inheritance. ‘If children, 


then heirs.” In time the believers 
in Christ shall come into the full 
possession of the inheritance of 
sons of God. At present, the per- 
fect blessedness of sonship is given 
them in prospect rather than in 
possession. But they hold already, 
in the pouring out of the Spirit 
of sonship, an earnest sic dwroAv- 
Tpwow ric weprromjcewc, a pledge 
pointing to the complete acquisi- 
tion of the property. The “ pro- 
perty ” is whatever belongs to the 
nature and functions of sons of 
God. The “redemption” here is 
that of the property; and the 
figure must not be pressed too 
closely. On the other hand, in iv. 
30, “ unto the day of redemption,” 
we should naturally take it as re- 
ferring to the setting free of the 
human nature; especially as in 
Romans viii. 16—23, an impor- 
tant passage to compare with 
these, the filial adoption is said to 
be accomplished in the “ redemp- 
tion of our body.” But, as the use 
of oixovopla, of wAfpwya, and other 
words, shews us, St. Paul varies 
much in the application even of 
favourite and highly significant 
terms. 

15. For the subject of this para- 


graph see the Introduction, p. 23. 
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19 


20 


e A “ , e “~ 9 ww ” € Q 
o Geos rov Kupiov nov noov Xpiorov, o marnp 
Ts dokns, og Uppy mvevpa copias Kat aTroKau~ 
pews ev emeyvaret avrov, medperric pevous Tous og- 
Gadyovs ths Kapdias vpor, eis To eldevat vpas Tis 
éorw 4 €Amis THs KAnTEws avTov, Kal Tis Oo TAOUTOS 
ms Oo&ns THs KAnpovopuias avrov ev Trois ayiols, Kar 
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15, 16. Compare Col. i. 3, 4, 
and Phil. 4, 5. 

17. tva, “to the effect that ;” 
what follows being the purport of 
the prayer, and not merely its aim 
or end. 

xvevpa &xoxadivews, “a spirit 
of revelation,”—the spirit whose 
influences may remove the veil 
which hides invisible realities from 
the soul. 

18. wegwricpévove dpBbadpove. 
The accusative is owing to the 
influence of dyn. For the sense, 
compare 1 Cor, ii. 9—12. 

h éAxte ric KAhcewc avrov, “ the 
hope held out in his calling,” the 
whole promise set before believers 
in Christ. 

riic «Anpovoplac abrov éy roic 
dylo. What is “God’s inherit- 
ance”’ here? It might mean either 
the inheritance of which he him- 
self takes possession, or that which 
he gives. The latter sense is the 


more obvious one, and agrees better 
with the expressions concerning 
inheritance so frequent in St. 
Paul’s writings. But the words é» 
roic dyloc almost demand the 
former sense. God (in Christ) has 
an inheritance in the body of the 
saints. Those whose eyes are 
opened may see how rich is the 
glory of the redeemed community, 
how bright is that perfect creation 
of which Christ is the inheritor. 

19. rove mirevorvrac, “ towards 
us believers,”—not to be construed 
With cara rv evépyaayr. 

20. Ry evhpyneev, “with which 
he wrought,” jy being in the ac- 
cusative to agree with ri» évdp- 
yeray. exdOcer is to be coupled, 
somewhat irregularly, with é»fp- 
ynoev. If xaOloac, for which 
there is good authority, be read, 
it is coupled with é¢yelpac. Ob- 
serve particularly the identifica- 
tion of that energy of God which 
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[T. 21. 


eyeipas  avrov €x vexpov, Kal exalioey ev Seka 
avrov év Tois emoupaviols vIrepayw Traans apxns Kal 
efovoias Kat Svvapews Kat Kupiornros Kal mayros 
Gvoparos ovopatomevov ov movoy ev To alow TovT@ 


wrought in the raising and exalt- 
ing of Christ with the energy that 
works continuously on the body 
of which he was raised to be the 
Head. (Compare “the power 
that works in us,” iii. 20.) Christ 
is not apart from the Church in 
the Divine idea, any more than 
the Church is apart from Christ. 

21. We need not define or dis- 
tinguish what is meant by these 
terms. They are accumulated so 
as to be all-embracing and ex- 
haustive. Compare the quotations 
from Philo and the Avesta in the 
Essay. 

ob povoy év rg alae Toure adda 
cal €v re péddovr. The right in- 
terpretation of these terms forms 
one of the principal difficulties of 
the New Testament. The same 
expressions occur in Matt. xii. 32, 
‘‘'Whosoever shall speak against 
the Holy Ghost, it shall not be 
forgiven him, either in this age 
or in that which is to come.” In 
Matt. xiii. 39, 40, Jesus refers to 
“the end or conclusion (ovvréAeta) 
of the age.” The discourse of 
Matt. xxiv. and xxv. is introduced 
by the question, “ What shall be 
the sign of thy coming and of the 
end or conclusion of the age ?”’ 
In Heb. vi. 5, we have the re- 
markable expression “have tasted 


the good word of God and the 
powers of the coming age.” Appa- 
rently the word olxouyévn, world, 
is used as equivalent to aid» in 
Heb. ii. 5, “It is not to angels 
that he has subjected the world 
to come, of which we speak.” In 
1 Cor. x. 11, the age which is 
closing becomes plural, “the ends 
of the ages,” jwy elc ob¢ ra réAn 
téy alovwy Kxarnyrnxev. In Eph. 
i 7, the future age becomes 
plural, év roig aisow roig érep- 
xopevore. And in Eph. iii. 21, 
we have the redoubled phrase, 
“unto all the generations of the 
age of ages.” 

Thus much may be said with 
confidence as to the meaning of 
this New Testament language. 
The Apostles believed, after the 
teaching of their Lord, that in 
their day a great aid» or Age was 
drawing to a close; and that in 
a short time, by a crisis in the 
Divine administration of the 
world, described as a Coming of 
the Son of Man, a new Age or 
succession of ages would be in- 
augurated. Were they mistaken ? 
It is usual to say that they were ; 
—naturally and even advantage- 
ously mistaken. But before using 
so strong a word as ‘ mistaken,’ 
we should be sure both that we 
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rightly understand the intention 
of their language, and also that 
we adequately estimate the mag- 
nitude, from a Christian point of 
view, of the revolution which 
took place at the epoch of the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

22. wdvra trératev. Compare 
Psa. viii. 6, Heb. ii. 8, and 1 Cor. 
xv. 27. We see not yet all things 
put under Christ’s feet, because 
the appointed order is not yet 
victorious over disobedience. But 
in the mind of God all things are 
even now put under the feet of 
Christ. 

23. rd wAnpwua rod ra mavra 
év ndow mAnpoupevov. TIAfpwya 
here means complement. In iii. 
19, and iv. 13, it rather means 
completeness. In the Epistle to 
the Colossians (i. 19, ii. 9) it is 
used absolutely for the Infinite 
Fulness, as a title of God. The 
Church is here called the tAjpwpa 
of Christ, because he would not 
be ‘‘ full” or complete without it. 
The rest of the clause is difficult 
to render with precision. The 
reduplicative phrases, fold over 
fold, in which St. Paul delights, 
are not only not easy to translate, 
but they are often somewhat ob- 
scure and ambiguous in meaning. 
Does St. Paul mean anything more 


here than if he had written roy 
ra mavra wAnpovrrog (as in iv. 10, 
iva wAnpwon ra wdyra)1—As re- 
gards the use of the’ middle form 
mAnpoupévov, we may perhaps say, 
from the analogy of wAnpoveBae 
vavy, “to man one’s ship,” that 
it suggests the idea of Christ’s 
filling what belongs to him. ’Ev 
mao is coupled with ra rdyra in 
Col. iii. 11, ra wavra cal év raow 
Xpeordc, and in 1 Cor, xii. 6, 
6 abrocg eo 6 évepyay ra wavra 
éy rao. In these places rao 
refers not to things, but to men. 
The hint thus given, that ¢y rao 
may have the same reference here, 
derives some support from tho 
consideration that the subject of 
the sentence is Christ’s body the 
Church, and from the expressions 
iva mAnpwOijre cic may To TARPwpa 
tov Oeou (iii. 19), mAnpovcOe ev 
avevpare (v. 18), and éore dv abrg 
merwAnowpeéroe (Col, ii, 10). If év 
naovy is “in all (men),” we must 
understand St. Paul as blending 
the thoughts that Christ is in all 
and that he fills all things. The 
Church is “the fulness of him 
who in all is the filler of all 
things.” Possibly however it may 
be only meant that Christ fills all 
things everywhere. 

Passages from Philo concerning 
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(II. 13. 


Kai vas oOvras vexpovs Trois mapamropaciw Kat 
rais apaprias, €v ais Tore weplewarnoare KaTa TOV 
alova Tov KOoMoU ToOUTOV, KaTa TOY apxovTa TIS 
éfovcias Tov aépos, TOU mMvEevpaTos TOU vuV EeveEp- 
youvros €v Tois viois Ths ameBeias, Ev ois Kal pets 
mavres avertpadnev mote ev tais emOuvpias THs 
gapkos Huav, ToLovPres Ta OeAnwara THs TapKos Kat 
Tov Stavoiov, Kat nuev rexva duoet opyns ws Kat ol 


God as filling all things are given 
in the Hssay. 


TI. 1. The quickening of the 
Ephesian Christians was an ex- 
ample of that power of life which 
wrought in raising Christ from 
the dead. ‘Ypdc was evidently to 
be governed by some word mean- 
ing “ he has raised to life.” Zuve- 
Zworolnoev does occur further on, 
after the construction has been 
broken. 

2. xara rov aiwva. We can 
hardly do better than render aiay 
as in our E. V., “the course.” 
Moral or historical features are 
implied in the term aiwy. 

Kara Tov apxovra tic ebouciac 
TOU Gépoc, Tou mrEvparoc... THE 
dweOelac. Compare vi. 12, apoc 
rovc KOgmoKparopag Tov oxdTov¢e 
rovtov, mpoc Ta Wrevparecka THC 
wornpiac év rote émoupavioc. These 
remarkable terms appear to be 
carefully chosen. They aim at 
describing a certain mysterious 
power, diffused in the air, ruling 
in, and by means of, spiritual 
darkness brooding over the earth. 


There is no reason to doubt that 
St. Paul would have used the 
names aravdc and diafsoXdog, 
Enemy and Divider, to denote 
the same power. But in choosing 
such words as the above, and in 
using the singular and the plural 
alternately (rox dpyorra, rovg Koo- 
poxparopac), it is probable that 
the Apostle was seeking to por- 
tray a less defined and more subtle 
agency than a personal name is 
apt to suggest. As tothe genitive 
Tov wvevparoc, it is just possible 
to take rov rvevparoc a8 in appo- 
sition to either é£oveiag or dépoc 
and governed by apyovra, but it 
is simpler and more natural to 
believe that the Apostle would 
have written ao wvevua in the ac- 
cusative but for the “attraction” 
of the preceding genitives, and 
that the “ruler” 7s, rather than 
governs, “the spirit.” Compare 
the language of the Avesta con- 
cerning Angro-mainyus and the 
Daevas, quoted in the Essay. 

3. trav dtavowy, the thoughts, 
or the mind, 

ypev réexva dior opyiic, “ were 
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4 Aourol’ o O€ Beds mAovows wv ev edeel, Sia THY 
TOAAnY ayarny avToU HY nyamnoey nuas, Kal ovTas 
nas vexpovs Tois wapartapacw avvefworoincey TO 
Xpiore, xapiri éore cecwopevol, Kal auvyyeipev Kar 
cuvexabicev €v ois emoupavios ev Xpior@ ‘Inoov, 
iva evdeienrat ev roils aiwow roils emepxomevots TO 
vmepBadAov TAovVTOS THs yapiTos avTOU ev ypnaToTnTt 
ep nuas ev Xpior@ ‘Inoov. rH yap xapiri éore 
cerwopevor dia THs mwiaTews, Kal ToUTO OvK EE LMOP, 
Oeov to Sa@pov' oun €& Epywv, iva py Tis Kavynonrac’ 


children, by nature, of wrath.” 
It is a tempting interpretation, on 
account of its great suitableness 
to the context, to take dpyf in its 
original sense, of “ passion” or 
animal impulse, and rékva opyijc 
as “children of ungoverned im- 
pulse.” But St. Paul’s habitual 
use of dpyf, and the closely 
parallel passage in this Epistle 
(v. 6), “On account of these 
things comes the wrath (dpyf) of 
God on the sons of disobedience,” 
compel us to take this phrase in 
the commonly received sense,— 
that of “children of Divine wrath,” 
persons, who through submission to 
the flesh, which is enmity against 
God, lie under God’s anger. 

5, 6. If it is asked when these 
Divine acts were done, the answer 
must be, that they were done when 
Christ himself was raised and 
exalted, and that they were then 
done because of the necessary and 
indissoluble connexion between 
the Head and his members,—the 


Divine power which wrought in 
him descending also (i. 19—23) 
upon them. (Compare Col. ii. 
12, 13; iii. 1—5.) But the living 
fellowship in a new and heavenly 
existence between Christ and men, 
which was then originally and 
ideally organized, is practically 
and gradually carried out through 
the faith of Christ’s members in 
him, and in proportion to their 
faith. This takes place éy roi¢ 
aiwow roic érepyopuevore (ver. 7). 

5, 8. xapirl eore ceowopevor. 
St. Paul assumes that his readers 
had already been raised to that 
fellowship with Christ risen and 
exalted, to be in which is to be 
“saved.” This salvation was due 
to God’s grace, and wrought out 
by faith. 

kat rovro. Additional emphasis 
is laid upon the Divine origin of 
salvation. St, Paul was afraid 
that even salvation by grace 
through faith might be referred 
to some primary source in human 
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nature; so he adds, “ And that 
not of, or from, yourselves,—the 
gift is God’s,—not of works,” that 
is, not primarily. from any human 
devices. 

10. émi tpyoe ayaBoic. Al- 
though not && gpywy, yet ent 
ép your, — an unusual bat significant 
use of éxi followed by a dative. 
It implies a certain basis or con- 
dition. We are created in Christ 
Jesus upon a certain hypothesis, 
as it were, or plan, of good works 
to be done by us. Does this act 
of creation belong to the com- 
mencement of our natural exist- 
ence, or to that of our Christian 
life 1—Not exactly to either, but 
to the Divine mind or purpose, 
in the fiat of which each kind 
of existence criginates. Compare 
iv. 24; Col. i. 10. 

11. For the subject of this 
paragraph, ‘see the Introduction, 
p. 23. ' 

12. In reminding the Gentiles 
of what they had formerly been, 
the Apostle intends to contrast 
their condition, point by point, 
with that of the Jews. Each 
negative statement as to the Gen- 


tiles implies a corresponding privi- 
lege which had belonged to the 
Jews. Thus the Jews had had 
their national existence associated 
with that of a Messiah; they had 
been constituted into a Common- 
wealth founded upon covenants of 
promise ; they had had a distinct 
hope held out before them; a God 
had revealed himself to them in 
their world. In all these respects 
the Gentiles had been formerly at 
a disadvantage compared with the 
Jews. They had been yupic 
Xptorov,—not, unvisited by the 
Light which enlightens every 
man, but without a Christ, un- 
associated with the Messiah of 
whom the Jewish prophets bore 
witness. Whatever advantages 
of unity and life the Jews had 
possessed in their Divinely-organ- 
ized Commonwealth and in the 
covenanted Promise on which they 
depended, were wanting to the 
Gentiles. 
Ger é€v rp xdopy, “not having 
a Hope (as the Jews had), and 
without a God (revealed like Je- 
hovah) in the world.” The world 
had indced been full of gods (gods 
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many and lords many, in heaven 
and in earth) to the Gentile. But 
the Apostle could not take these 
into account by the side of Je- 
hovah the God of his fathers ; 
and, such as they were, they had 
almost disappeared in that age. 


‘‘The intelligible forms of ancient 

poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The Power, the Beauty, and the 
Majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale, or 
piny mountain, 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly 
spring, 

Or chasms, and watery depths; all 
these Aad vanished.” 


The world was not the world of a 
Living God to the Gentile races. 

13, Nuvi cé. But now this is 
all changed. The separation has 
given place to union in the same 
privileges infinitely enhanced. 

év rg aipare rov Xporov. The 
blood, the fiesh, the sucrifice, the 
person, of Christ, are become the 
means of uniting together the 
divided parts of humanity, be- 


cause in him humanity as a whole 


is reconciled and united to God. 
14. 


TO peTUToLXOY TOU PpayyLou, 


- the 


“the dividing-wall or fence of the 
enclosure,” within which the Jews 
were kept apart from the Gentiles, 

14,15. riv éx8pav. The comma 
after éy4par is better omitted. In ac- 
cordance with the general thought 
of this passage, “the enmity” like 
“peace” is twofold, between 
man and God, and between Jews 
and Geutiles. And the enmity is 
represented by the Law, “ the law 
of commandments in decrees.” 
Similarly in Col. i. 14, * the 
handwriting in decrees” is said 
to have been ‘adverse to us;” 
ro Ku’ nuwy yeipdypuguy Toig Coy- 
paow 6 hv brevayriov fuiv. The 
Jewish Law was only an example 
of the general principle of Law, 
of which it is the uature, accord- 
ing to St. Paul, to enjoin with 
absolute authority all that is right, 
without giving to the weak and 
perverse will any power to do it. 
The effect of Law therefure, as 
embodied in doyuara or decrees, 
was to condemn, and so to drive 
away from God. Both Jews and 
Gentiles were subject tu this in- 
fluence of Law, and being thereby 
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OvTOs akpoywuaiov avrov Xpiorov Inaov, ev @ Traca 


separated from God were also ne- 
cessarily kept from peace amongst 
themselves; whilst the Jewish 
Law was further a symbol and 
agent of separation between Jews 
and Gentiles. For the Law, as 
seen in decrees only, Jesus Christ 
substituted himself, dying a sacri- 
fice to God for men, and thus 
established a bond of love and 
life between the Father and the 
hearts of men. 

17. é\Ouy ednyyedicaro. The 
coming and the proclaiming of 
glad tidings might be taken as 
referring in general to the whole 
advent of the Son of God in the 
flesh. But the Apostles were ac- 
customed to speak of their Lord 
as having “come” on the Day of 
Pentecost and as preaching glad 
tidings and peace by the mouth 
of his ambassadors. ‘ Unto you 
first God, having raved up his 
Son Jesus, sent hom to bless you” 
(Acts iii, 26). “1 will not leave 
you comfortless ; I will come to 


you. Yet a little while, and the 
world seeth' me no more; but ye 
see me” (St. John xiv. 18, 19). 

19. What the Gentiles are now, 
in contrast with what they were 
(verse 12). 

oixeiue Tov Qeov, “members of 
God’s household.” Compare rove 
oixelovc rij¢ wiorewco, Gal. vi. 10. 
God’s house is large enough for 
many inmates; Christ has pre- 
pared places in it for all believers 
(St. John xiv. 2, 3). 

20. éwi rp Oepediy rev droord- 
Awy kal xpogyray. The apostles 
and prophets are the foundation 
of the Church, as being the first 
stones laid upon the common 
foundation of all, and as drawing 
by their testimony other believers 
who were laid as stones upon 
them. St. Peter was the first 
stone, (II¢rpoc, Knpac,) through his 
first confession of Jesus as the 
Son of the Living God. Compare 
1 Pet. ii. 4, 5; Rev. xxi. 14. The 
prophets are not those of the Old 
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) 8 A , wv ) \ A » 
oixodop.n ovvappodAoyoupern av&er eis vaov aytov év 
4 > @ e wn ww 
Kupig, €v @ Kat vets cuvotkodopeiobe Eis KaTOLKNTNpLOV 


nw ~ 3 4 
rov Qeov ev mvevpart. 


Tovrov yapiv éyo TavAos o Séapuos tov Xprorod 
"Inaov umep Upeoy trav eOvav et ye nKovoare ry 
oikovopiay ms xaptros rou Oeov ris bodeions jLoe eis 
Vyas, OTL KATA amoKahuypty eyveopioOn pot 70 puorn- 
prov, xabwas mpoeypaypa év oArlyw, mpos 0 duvacbe 


Covenant, but the teachers asso- 
ciated with the Apostles of Christ, 
as in iii, 5; iv. 11; 1 Cor. xii. 
28. 

d&xpoywrviatov. 
16; Ps. exviii. 22 
42, 


See Isa, xxviii. 
; Matt. xxi. 


IIL. 1. Tovrov ydpev. The refer- 
ence is tothe whole preceding state- 
ment of the Christian calling and 
condition, which serves as a reason 
for the vows and exhortations 
which are now to be poured forth. 
The sentence is interrupted after 
verse 1, and resumed at verse 14. 

6 dtaptog rov Xprorou ‘Inco brép 
buoy rov €Bvorv. St. Paul che- 
rished his imprisonment as a mark 
of honourable service under his 
Master. His whole life was “on 
behalf of the Gentiles ;” but the 
imprisonment was expressly due 
to his faithfulness in maintaining 
their right to all the privileges of 
the Gospel. Compare Acts xxi. 
xxii, especially xxii. 21, 22. 

2. rhy olxovoplay rig xapiros, 
“‘the dispensation of the grace.” 
olxovouéa is a system of manage- 


ment. The meaning of the phrase 
here is nearly this: “If you have 
heard of the grace, which, under 
God's providence, has been given 
me towards you.” apie, a grace 
or favour, is habitually used by 
St. Paul to denote his Apostolic 
vocation. See verses 7, 8; Gal. 
ii, 9; Philip. i 7; Rom. i. 4; 
xli. 3; xv. 15; 1 Cor. iii, 10; 
xv. 10. oixovopia is used by 
itself in Col. i. 25, xara ry olxo- 
voulay rov Eeov rv dobeiody por 
ele Uyudc. 

3. ro pvornpwoy. The secret re- 
vealed to him is that stated in 
verse 6, 

KaQwe mpotypaya dv drlyy. It 
is generally supposed that the 
writing here mentioned is to be 
found in the first chapter of this 
Epistle (especially in i, 9—14); 
but may it not refer to a previous 
letter? The hypothesis of such 
a letter having been written not 
long before would help to explain 


’ the absence of personal and other 


special details in this letter. 
4, xpdc 8, “by reference to 
which,” namely, what I wrote. 
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Ww 3 , X > S ~ 
cOveaw evayyeAicacba ro avettyviacrov mdovTos 
“A a , , €. 
tov Xpiarov, Kal dwrica: wavtas tis 7 oixovopia 
nw a > 4 : 3 A “~ , 
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Tais apxais kat rais ekovoiais €v Tois emoupaviols 
A nw b , e , , “A nA 
dia THs ExkAnoias n ToAvuToiKtAos aodia tov Geouv, 
A / ”~ 4 a 3 , ? va) 
Kara mwpolecw Twv aimvwv nv emoinoey ev Xpior@ 
9 “ “~ , @ “~ > ee mM A 9 e , 
Inyoov Tr® KUpi@ nov, EV @ cxOMEY THY TappHaiay 
6. That the Gentiles should be 
associated with the Jews in all 
their privileges and expecta- 
tions. 
9. pwricae mdvracg ric h oixo- 
vonla tov puornptov. The en- 


lightening is the same as that 
spoken of in 2 Cor. iv. 4, 6. ele 


giving it out to men. Compare 
oixovopoug ptvornpiwy Geov, 1 Cor. 
iv. 1. In the latter, “the dispen- 
sation of the mystery” would be 
the system or Divine economy 
introduced by the unfolding of 
God’s hidden purpose. Perhaps 
this latter sense suits the context 





\ 9 , ‘ A ne 
ro pa abyacar Tov gwricpoy Tov 
ebayysdiov rnc Sobn¢ rov Xptorov. 


Tpoc gwrigpoy rhe yvwoews Tic 


ddén¢ rou Oeov éy xpoowry “Inovv 
Xprorov. It seems doubtful whether 
olxovoyla, here 1s to be taken as in 
this chapter, verse 2, or as in 1. 
10. In the former case, “the dis- 
pensation of the mystery ” would 
mean the distribution of it, the 


best. 

10. raig apyatc Kai raic ékou- 
aloic €v Toi¢g éruvparlac, the fre- 
quent expression in these two 
Epistles for the powers of the in- 
visible world. Here no distinction 
of good or bad is implied; but an 
intellectual personality is ascribed 
to them. 


12. riv wappnoiar Kal rv mpoce 
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Kal THY TpoTaywyny Ev TeroOnae Sia THS TiaTEws 
aurov. 

Ato airodpoe pn éyxaxeiy €v rais OAipeciv pov 
vTréep vpaov, nris éoriv Soéa vuwv. Tovrov yap 
KGMTT®O Ta yovaTra mov mpos Tov Tarepa, €€ ov Tage 
Tarpia €v ovpavois Kal emt yys ovopacerat, iva Sen 
Uuiv Kara TO mAovTOs THs SoEns avrov Suvaper Kpa- 
rawOnva. Oi Tov mvevparos avTov eis Tov ecw 
avOpwrov, Karotxnoa tov Xpicrov dia THs Ticrews 
ev ais Kapdtais vpav, ev ayamn eppiCmpevor xat 


aywyyv. Compare ii. 18; Heb. 
x. 19. 

13. Compare the striking words 
in Col. i. 24. “Tribulations” were 
necessary for the building up of the 
Church. By this use they were 
made sacred, and might be a source 
of rejoicing to him who suffered 
and to them for whom they were 
endured. 

14, The sentence, interrupted 
after verse 1, is now taken up 
and proceeds. The omission of 
the words rot Kuplov jay "Inood 
Xprorov after rov marépa, on un- 
doubted MS. authority, should 
be observed, The Vulgate, whilst 
retaining these words, exhibited 
the connexion of the next clause 
with rov rarépa by rendering 
Tdoa warpia omnis paternatas, 

15. warpid is evidently used 
with reference to the preceding 
warijp. The Name of the Father, 
according to Scriptural concep- 
tions, is real and vital; and to say 
that every rarpia ts named after the 


Father means that the Fatherhood 
of God is the source and ground 
of every such association. Every 
family, every clan (warpid), has 
its bond in a common father; and 
an earthly father is an image and 
representative of the heavenly. All 
family unions, all fellowships which 
acknowledge a warfp, are based 
upon the Name of the one Father. 

It is not obvious why St. Paul 
introduced here this unfolding of 
what is contained in the Name of 
the Father. It is enough to say 
that it helps to make the whole 
grand image of the filial fellow- 
ship of men with God in the Son 
@ more living one. 

16. eic rov ow GvOpwrov. Is this 
merely “in the inner man,” in the 
inward spiritual nature? or is it 
“unto the inner man,” so as to 
mature the true man, the image 
of God, the Christ in each man ? 
In the latter case the “inner man’”’ 
corresponds with the “ new man” 
of iv. 24. 
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“~ a t ° b S 
QiWVOS TOY alWVvaV’ aun. 


18. éoyvenre, “may have 
strength to...” Spiritual force 
and stability, a root and founda- 
tion of love, are necessary to 


enable the weak heart of a man 


to enter into the infinity of the 
Divine Love. 

ri To wAarog, x.r.A., “the breadth, 
and length, and depth, and height,” 
—of what? If any definite word 
is understood, it must be Love, 
the Love of Christ. But it is 
possible that St. Paul did not 
intend anything definite to be 
understood, but referred generally 
to the Divine nature and purposes. 
“That you may know what is the 
breadth, and length, and depth, 
and height,”—of the Immeasur- 
able. 

19. * The love of Christ,” ze. 
Christ’s love, which transcends 
knowledge, which no human 
knowledge can compass. A geni- 
tive after brepBadAev, though rare, 
is not without precedent. 


ele way ro xAfpwpa rov Geou, 
“ unto (or up to) all God’s fulness ;” 
that ye may be filled to the perfect 
fulness,—that which is according 
to God’s design. 

20. kara riv divapev riy évep- 
youpéevny ev yuiy. It is to be 
noticed how repeatedly St. Paul 
connects the most supreme opera- 
tions of God’s power with his 
operations in us. The power of 
God is one,—an essentially vital, 
restorative, and fatherly power. 
That which wrought in raising 
Christ up from the dead is the 
same which works in quickening 
the humblest soul. | 

21. The terms used here to 
express an indefinite duration 
may be thus explained. Time 
was conceived of as a succession 
of ages, aidvec. An age of ages 
was a greater cycle comprising 
many lesser cycles. “Unto all 
the generations of the age of 
ages.” 


[V. 
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IV. 1. See the Introduction, 
p. 24. 

2. dvexouevos GAAfAwr, “ en- 
during at one another’s hands,” 
Compare “Ewe wére dvéouat vpoy; 
St. Matt. xvii. 17, 

3. rnpetv, “to keep by giving 
heed to...” éy rg cuvdéopy ric 
eipnync. év is “within.” Peace 
is regarded as a bond holding all 
in harmony together where the 
unity of the Spirit is heeded. In 
Col. iii. 14, love is called “the 
bond of perfectness ” in a similar 
sense. 

4, “Ev opa. On the whole 
the ordinary punctuation seems 
to be the best. “There is one 
body, ...” 

KaQie Kat ENHOnre ev peg EAwLCe. 
The calling was made by means 
of the holding forth of a hope. 
This hope was one and the same 
for all who received the Gospel. 
It was the hope of filial adoption 
orsonship. This being the nature 


_of the calling, it was in harmony 


with it (ka@m¢ cal é&AHOnre) that 


‘there should be one body and 


one spirit for those who were 
called. 

6. The first xdyrwy refers to 
those who are exhorted to unity: 
“you all have one God and 
Father.” In the second clause 
the reference is more general, pro- 
bably to all things, as well as all 
persons, 

7. Unity is not incompatible 
with variety. Each member of 
the one body has his particular 
duties and gifts. 

4 xapec. Hardly “ grace,” in the 
sense of spiritual influence; but 
rather “his special grace or privi- 
lege.” We have seen that St. 
Paul habitually regarded his own 
life-work as his yapre (iii. 7). He 
might apply the same language to 
others. ‘‘ Each one amongst us 
has had his grace given him,” has 
been favoured with his own ap- 
pointment, has had his office be- 
stowed upon him, Compare Rom. 
xl. 6, éyovrec yaplopara Kara ray 


apy riy éobcioay jpiv dvadopa. 
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dwpeas tov Xpucrov. 


EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS, 


[IV. 8, 9. 


dio Aeyer “AvaBas eis vos 


> , ’ Xr , co do a > 
NXPAAWTEVT EV ALK Ma @MOlLAV, EOWKEV OLaTa TALS Ay 


Opwrrots. 


8. deo Aeyer, scil.  ypagy. “It 
says,” t.e. the Scripture. What 
follows is a free quotation of an 
originally obscure passage, Psalm 
Ixviii. 18. If we say that St. 
Paul simply adduced words which 
struck upon his memory from the 
sacred books, for the sake of ex- 
pressing more pointedly what he 
wanted to teach, and did not 
necessarily concern himself about 
the sense of the passage in the 
original nor about exact accuracy 
in quotation, we must bear in 
mind also that St. Paul was not 
really resting any conclusion upon 
the dogmatic authority of the pas- 
sage he quotes. Here, for example, 
it would be absurd to suppose that 
he is proving the fact of the Divine 
distribution of offices and gifts by 
an appeal to the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. ; 

It is singular, however, that he 
should have altered the passage 
he quotes so much as he appears 
to have done. The Psalm speaks 
of. the going up of the ark of 
Jehovah to the summit of Zion. 
The second clause of the verse 
quoted is thus given by the Sep- 
tuagint, which is said to agree 
with the Hebrew original: é\aPec 
ddpara év avOpwroc, (Or Ev ay- 
Opwry,)—which is interpreted to 
mean, “thou hast received gifts 


| \ > ? , 9 9 \ o@ A , 
ro O€ aveBn Ti EoTLW El fn OTL Kal KaTEBn 


wm men,’ that is, “thou hast 
received men as gifts.” This is 
very different from “thou hast 
given gifts to men;” and we do 
not know whether to attribute the 
variation to a mistuke of memory, 
to extreme freedom in using re- 
semblances of sound rather than 
of meaning, or to a feeling that in 
the change made he is developing 
the meaning of the original words. 
This passage reminds us of what 
St. Peter said (Acts ii. 33), “ Being 
therefore exalted by the right hand 
of God and having received from 
the Father the promise of the 
Holy Ghost, he has shed forth this 
which you see and hear.” It is just 
possible that St. Paul’s thoughts 
ran thus : “ When he ascended up 
on high he took a multitude of 
captives, and received gifts in men, 
and then gave the gifts (namely, 
human offices) which he had re- 
ceived,” and that he omitted, as 
not necessary for his purpose, the 
middle part of the sentence. But 
neither this, nor any other explana- 
tion which has been suggested, can 
be said to be satisfactory. 

9. ro cé avéPyn. ‘But when 
we say that he ascended, what is 
implied but that he also descended 
first to the lower parts of the 
earth?” There is little to enable 
us to decide whether by “the 
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A f a “ 
els TA KATWTEPA TNS YynS; 
« 9 N e , , 
o avaBas uTEepava TAavT@Y 
\ Uy 
Ta Wavra. 
A A ? ‘ 
tous O€ mpodyras, Tous 
4 Q s 
qoimevas Kal OLldacKadovs, 


lower parts of the earth” we.are 
to understand parts below the 
surface of the earth, or simply 
the parts of this earth, which are 
low down in relation to the heaven 
above, 

Why should St. Paul insist 
here upon the identification of 
him who went up with him who 
came down ?—In order, it would 
seem, to bring to his. readers’ 
minds the recollection of the his- 
torical Jesus who had died and 
been raised again. 

11. «at abroc ESwxer. “ And he 
it is who has given.” Then follow 
examples of various ydprrec given 
to members of the one body. We 
are not to suppose that each of 
the functions here named had a 
formal office answering to it in 
the Christian Church. Compare 
1 Cor. xii. 28. The title drcvoroAoc 
itself was not always confined to 
the Twelve and St. Paul. See 
2 Cor. viii. 23 ; Phil. ii. 25. 

mpopijrac. Expounders, declar- 
ing the will of God with authority. 
See especially 1 Cor. xiv. The 
recognised mpopfrac were accs- 
tomed also to deliver predictions. 
Acts xii. 27, 28; xxi. 10, 11. 

evayyeXords, persons employed 
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0 karaBas avTos €or Kal 
“~ 9 nw w , 

T@Y OVpAaVOY, LvVa TANPwOOH 


Q x A ov A \ > , 
Kal auros €OwKEy TOUS MEY aTroaTOAOUS, 


\ 9 , \ \ 
d€ evayyedtoras, tous Se 
Wpos TOY KaTapTicpoy Tov 


in proclaiming the glad tidings. 
Philip, one of the Seven, is called 
(Acts xxi. 8) an evangelist, as if 
this title described a distinct office ; 
but, on the other hand, Timothy 
is charged (2 Tim. iv. 5) to “do 
the work of an evangelist.” 

mowmévac Kat ducagkdAove. The 
term shepherd implies the func- 
tions of ruling, almost more than 
that of supplying spiritual food. 
Here, the same persons are repre- 
sented as doing the work both of 
shepherds and teachers. 

12. mpog rov xaraprioucy ray 
dyiwy, “for the organizing of the 
saints, unto the work of minister- 
ing, unto the building of the body 
of Christ.” The clause eic épyor 
divaxoviac, without being strictly 
governed in one sentence by carap- 
tiopdv (with the meaning, “to 
qualify the saints for the work of. 
ministering”) may be rather de 
pendent on, than in apposition 
with, the preceding clause. The 
organizing of the Church is the 
purpose of the functions just 
described, and the result of this 
organization is practical activity 
in ministering, and a building up 
of the body of Christ. 

rov kar. rav dylwy might mean 
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46 EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. (IV. 13—15. 


aytoy eis Epyov Staxovias; cis oixodopny Tov odparos 
Tov Xpirrov, Hexpt KaravTyo@pev ou mavres eis THY 
evorqra. THs WioTEws Kat THs emiyveda ews Tov viov TOU 
Oeou, Eis avdpa rehewov; els perpov mrixias Tov TAn- 
poparos Tov Xprorov, t Lva pnkere @pev vy Lol, KAvO@VE- 
Copevor Kat Te pupepopevor mavti Avene TNs ddackadias 
€v TT KuBeig TOV av pomov, év mavoupyia pos ry 
peOodeiay THs mwAavns, adOedovres dé ev ayarn 





the perfecting of individual cha- 
racter, but it seems most suitable 
to the general use of caraprifw 
and to the context to take rwy 
dylwy as the aggregate of believers, 
and the work upon them as that of 
adjusting them in their mutual 
relations to one another. 

13. “ Until we all (arrive at) 
attain to the unity of the faith 
and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God.” 

ot wayrec. Observe the article. 
St. Paul is throughout speaking of 
the members of the Church as 
forming a body, and not as indi- 
viduals, “Until the whole body 
arrives at...” 

tiv évérnra, the unity which 
depends on believing in and know- 
ing the Son of God. 

eic dvdpa téAccov. ‘ Unto a full- 
grown Man.” The Man is the 
body of believers. 

elc pérpov fdtxiac. The image 
is carried on. “ Unto the measure 
of growth of the fulness of Christ.” 


_ #Acxia is age, or time of life ; and 


by an easy transition it represents 
a stage of growth or maturity. 


‘The fulness of Christ” stands 


for the perfection of Humanity, 


the stage when Christ is com- 
plete in his body and all its 
members. 

14. Placing a comma after ra- 
voupyig, and none after didacxaXiac 
or dvOpwrwy, we may translate, 
“carried about by every wind of 
teaching in the craft of men in 
knavery ;”—the changes of teach- 
ing having the craft of men for 
their element, and that craft 
having knavery for zés element. 

apoc thy peBodelay rnc wravne, 
“to the following out of error.” 
This seems to be the meaning of 
the rare word pebodeia. peBocedw 
is “to pursue, to track, to treat 
a subject by rule or method ;” 
and so comes to mean “to pur- 
sue by craft, to outwit:” but 
this latter sense hardly suits the 
present passage. St. Paul refers 
to the effect of such teaching as 
he describes, in methodical and 
systematic false doctrine. 

15. &AnOebovrec, not speaking 
the truth, merely, but “ observing, 
or being loyal to, truth,” in con- 
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IV. 16—18.] EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 47 


avénowpey eis avrov Ta TavTa, Os éoTW 7» Kepadn, 
Xpioros, e€ ov may 70 ompe Tuvapporoyovpevoy 
Kal _oupBiBadopevoy Ova TaoTS, agns TNS emixoprryias 
Kar évepyerav év perp évos éxacrov Hépous my 
abfqow TOU Gwparos moira eis olxodopny EauTov 
év ayamy. 

Tovro ovv dreyw Kat mesienn év kupi@, pnkert 


e “~ nw A Q A , mm : “A 
upas mepemareiy kabeos Kat Ta Aoura eOvm mepimare 


ev paraoTnre TOU voos aura, ECKOTIO EVOL ™ Sravoig 
OVTEs, amnAAoTpiopevor THS CwHns Tov Geovd, Sta THY 


trast with the indifference to truth 
just described. 

éy dydmp may be said to belong 
to both a4AnOcbovrecand atijawper, 
rather than to either exclusively: 
“but being loyal to truth may in 
love growup...” 

16. See the translation, The 
terms in this description of the 
growth of the body are crowded 
together, as is not uncommon in 
St. Paul, and in the end the sen- 
tence states that “the body... 
effects the growth of the body.” 
But the sense of the passage is 
plain enough. The aim of the 
Apostle is to express the vital 
action of every part in its place, 
and at the same time the depend- 
ence of all the parts on the head. 

é— ov, from whom, depending on 
whom. du maong done ry¢ em- 
xXpn'yiac. 

There is some doubt as to the 
meaning of the word émyopnyia 
in this clause. We cannot render, 
as in E. V., “ the supply of every 
joint.” We must keep the order 


of the words and read, “‘ by means 
of every joint (or ligature) of the 
supply ;” nearly equivalent to 
“every joining supplied,” “the 
supply ” being the whole amount 
or material supplied. The dgaf 
of the body of Christ are tho 
relations of the members one to 
another. 

kar évépyeav, as well as dy 
pétpy, goes with évdcg éxaerov 
pepove. 

18. ric Swne rov Oeov. St. Paul 
has spoken before in this Epistle, 
as elsewhere, of that quickening 
power with which God raises and 
renews the soul. Compare, in the 
way of contrast, i. 18—ii. 5; the 
enlightenment and knowledge 
there spoken of with the dark- 
ness and ignorance here; the life, 
shared with Christ, with the es- 
trangement from that life. 

With this description of the 
state of the Gentile world, com- 
pare that in Romans i. 21 to the 
end. The elements of the descrip- 
tion, and many of the terms, are 
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48 EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. (IV. 19—24. 


ayvoay ry ovgay év avrois, dia Ty Tepwot TS 
kapdias QUTOD, oiruves dary nKores eavrous mapedoxay 
Th aceAyela els Epyaciay axabapoias maons év meo- 
&i e na dc » a 9 10 A X 4 
veEig. vpeis Se ovy ovrws euadere rov Xpioror, 
” > A > . ? > mn » , ’ 
eb ye avrov qKovourEe Kal Ev avTD ed.0axOnre Kabors 
eori ar7 Gera ev T@ Tyoou, émobeo ba vuas Kare 
THY TpoTEepay ivaarpogity TOV mTaNa.ov avOpumoy TOV 
POeipopevoy Kara tas emOvuias THs amarns, avave- 
“~ A a tf “~ A e “~ 9 , 

ovaOa O€ T@ mvevpatt TOV voos vuwV Kai evdvaacbat 


the same in both passages. The 
emptiness, the darkness, the igno- 
rance, the callousness, the un- 
governed sensuality, which cha- 
racterised the Gentile mind, are 
in both places set forth. 

20. oby obrwe, “not so,” not 
that you should be or remain in 
such a state. 

éudOere tov Xprordy. Christ 
himself was the object of learning 
and study to the believers ; his 
nature, his character, his work 
and power, the purpose of God 
manifested in him. Compare He- 
brews iil. 1. 
oroXov kal apyxiepéa rc opodoylac 


\ 9 o 
KaTAaYVOHOATE TOY ATO- 


pov ‘Inoovy. 

21. ct ye abrov jxotcare, “ if 
you have heard him,” his voice 
calling you. 

év abra, certainly not “ by him” 
as in FE. V., but “in him,” either 
with the usual sense of éy xuplw 
or ev Xptorg, when this expression 
is used to denote the whole state 
or conditions of being of the 
Christian,—or with the more 
special meaning, that Christ is 


the subject or element of know- 
ledge. This latter meaning appears 
the most suitable to the passage, 
especially when we take into con- 
sideration the words immediately 
following. 

Kab éorey adnGea ev rp “Inoow, 
‘Cas truth is, or as there is truth, 
in Jesus.” Truth is the matter of 
the teaching. “ If you have learnt 
that truth which is to be found in 
Jesus.” Aéyee airg 6 'Inootc,’ Eye 
elt fy ddoc Kai  dAnOeca. (St. John 
xiv. 6.) 

22. aro@écOat, “namely, that 
you should put off...” This 
was the purport of what they had 
been taught. 

rov $0epdpevov. Observe the 
tense. ‘Which is being cor- 
rupted, or brought to destruction.” 
kara Tac ém-, “ according to,” under 
the influence of .. . rac émBuplac 
th¢ adwdrnc, the lusts which are 
the instruments or servants of 
deceit. 

24. The “new man” is the 
ideal existing in God’s mind. As 
such, it is already “created.” 
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IV. 26—30.] EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 49 


\ A A A \° 4 . 9 
Tov Katvov avOpwrov rov Kata Oeov xrioOevra ev 
, x @¢ , “~ > , 
Stxaooury kal oovornre THs adnbeias. . 
9 A “ ra  ] A 
Ato arroGeuevor ro wevdos Aadetre adnOerav Exacros 
\ P > nA @« ’ \ » ’ ’ 
era rov mAnoloy avrov, ort eopev aAANAwY MEAD. 
> ’ . \ e ’ ft & \ » , 
opyiCecOe Kat pn apapravere’ o nALOs pn emidverw 
9 “A A“ e A“ A é “~ 
ert TH Tapopyiop@ vuwv, pnde Sidore rorov re 
/ e / , / “ \ 
diaBoAp. o KAETTOV pNKEeTL KAETTETO, padrov de 
4 ’ ; A 9 A a # 
komiaro epyacouevos To ayabov rails xepolv, iva exy 
, a a A , A 
peradiOovar Tm xpeiay ExovTt. Tas Aoyos aampos ex 
a / ¢ A \ 9 4 » 9 
TOU oTopaTros vuwv pn eExtopeverOm, GAA el Tis 
> \ \ \ a a U a 
ayabos mpos oixodouny rns xpeias, iva O@ yap Trois 
9 a A aA A “~ LY WV wv 
@kovovalvy. Kal pn AvTEirEe TO TvevA TO ayLOV Tov 
”~ » @ » , 9 e # ) 4 
Geov, ev @ eodpayicOnre eis nucpay amoAuTpocens. 


kara Oeov is not quite “in the 
likeness of God.” It means “in 
accordance with God’s will and 
nature.” ‘The righteousness and 
holiness of truth” answer to ‘the 
lusts of deceit.” Truth is repre- 
sented as a power presiding over 
righteousness and holiness. 

26. dpyileoOe xal pr) duaprdvere. 
Quoted from Ps. iv. 5 (or 4) Sept. 
Anger or resentment is not neces- 
sarily and intrinsically evil, but it 
ought not to be cherished, so as 
to become enmity. “If you are 
made angry by anything, let not 
your irritation last over the day.” 

27. re diaBdrdy. AtdBorog = 
d¢ &caBaAde, the evil spirit which 
sets man against man and man 
against God. Luther’s Version 
has “dem Liasterer,” ‘to the 
slanderer,” probably meaning the 
human slanderer. In translating 


deaPodog by “ the devil,” the moral 
significance of the term ought 
never to be lost sight of, as it is 
never neglected when the word is 
used in the New Testament. In 
the present case St. Paul implies 
that the cherishing of anger would 
be giving room for the spirit of 
misunderstanding and enmity to 
come in. 

29. caxpoc, literally ‘decayed 
or rotten.” wpoc olxedopyy rife 
xpe(ac, “for edification suggested 
by the need, or the occasion.” 

iva dp xapy. After 39, xdpic 
can hardly be taken in the general 
sense of Grace. “‘That it may 
give a grace,” or impart a benefit. 

30. Corrupting communications 
are an especial outrage upon the 
Spirit which makes the Church 
holy. 

ev § éogpaylabnre. See the note 

a 
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30 EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. [1V.31,32.V.1—5. 
maga mikpia Kat Ovpos Kal opyn Kal Kpavyn kat 
Praodnuia apne ap vay ou Tacn Kakig. yiverOe 
de eis aAAndous xpnoToi, evoTwAayxvot, yapiCopevor 
eavrois Kabws kal o Geos ev XpiaT@ éxapioaro vir. 
TiverOe ovv pupnrai rov Oeov, ws réxva ayarnyra, 
kai mepimareire ev ayann, Kabws Kat o Xpuoros 
nyannoey vpas Kal mapedwkey éavroy vmep vpov 
mpoahopay Kat Ovaiav r@ ew cis Oopny evwdias. 
Tlopveia S€ xal axabapoia waca 7 mAcovetia pndé 
ovopaterOw ev vpiv, Kabas mpere ayiows; Kat aicypo- 
TS Kal pwpodroyia n evTpameAia, Ta OUK avnKoYTa, 
GAA paAdov evyapicria. rovro yap ‘ate ywo- 





on i. 13, and compare again 2 Cor. 
i, 22, “who has also sealed us 
and given us the earnest of the 
Spirit in our hearts.” 

32. St. Paul urges the Gospel 
doctrine, that God’s forgiveness, 
if truly received, must work in us 
forgiveness towards our brother. 


V. 1. @¢ réva. It is the na- 
ture of a child to imitate his 
father. 

2. wapééwxey, “gave himself 
up,” not exactly in the sense of 
‘‘ presenting,” but rather of “ sur- 
rendering.” The ided of presen- 
tation to God is contained in the 
following words mpoopopay kai 


Ovolay rp Oey. Of these terms - 


it may be said that, although they 
are frequently used as synonymous, 
@voia is a more special term than 
mpocgopa and denotes a sacrifice 
slain and burnt on the altar. It 


was an ancient and wide-spread 
piece of symbolism, to regard the 
smoke of the burning victim as 
sweet to the nostrils of the divinity 
to whom it was offered (Gen. viii. 
21, &c.). Here the self-surrender 
of the Son of God is represented 
as most pleasing to the Father, in 
accordance with whose will it 
was made. In Philip. iv. 18, the 
Apostle calls the gift sent him 
from Philippi, dopny evwdiac, Ou- 
olav dexriy, evapecrov rp Beg, 
where the sweet smell appears to 
refer, in part at least, to him- 
self, — 

5. rovro yap tore ywwwoxortec. 
It is not easy to explain why this 
peculiar form of expression should 
have been used here, ‘“ This you 
are aware of, knowing it,” or “ This 
you know and are aware of.” The 
reading of the received text, éoré, 
would not be easier. 
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V. 6—8.] EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 51 


OKOVTES OTL TAS TOpvos H aKabapros 7 mWAEoVvEKTNs, 
Os €oriv eidwAoAGTpPNS, oUK EXEL KANpOvopiay Ev TH 
Bactreiaz tov Xpiorov xai Geov. dels vuas amararw 
Kevois Aoyots’ Oia TavTa yap Epxerat yH Opyn Tov 


nn eo, A e A “ ’ / 
Geov emi Tous vious THs amreOeias. 
3 U / a \ 
NT€ yap Tore aKotos, vuy de 


,  ] “A 
OUMMETOXOL AUTY. 


mAeovexTnc, Bc corey elowAoAaTpNC. 
So in Col. iii, 5, Compare Job 
xxxi, 24, “If I have made gold 
iny hope, or have said to the fine 
gold, Thou art my confidence. ..;” 
1 Tim. vi. 17. 

6. Kevoic Adyouc,—as if God were 
not caring for men’s sins, or as if 
these sins were necessary elements 
in human life. God is really an- 
gry on account of them ; and the 
culamities of the world, both or- 
dinary and extraordinary, are his 
judgments to punish men for 
them. 

8—14. This should be studied 
as a great passage concerning 
Light, in its spiritual sense. It 
is vigorously conceived and ex- 
pressed, like one of the thoughts 
which has been most thoroughly 
matured in St. Paul’s mind. 

“You were once darkness,”— 
not merely darkened, as above, or 
an darkness. Similarly he says, 
in 2 Cor. v. 21, that God has 
made Christ sin, that we might 
be made righteousness, St. Paul 
means to express more by such 
language than the ordinary mode 
of speaking could have conveyed. 
Yet it is not a superlative degree 


\ 9a / 
bin ouy yiverbe 


of moral darkness or enliyhten- 
ment which he seeks to describe. 
As it is so often necessary to 
remind ourselves, St. Paul is not 
thinking of the stage to which 
the individual character had fallen 
or risen, but of the condition to 
which the individual character 
was subject and obedient. That 
condition was, in the old case, 
Darkness ; in the new case, Light. 
And in his present affirmations, 
St. Paul is expressing his sense of 
the law by which the cundition,— 
the Light or the Darkness,— 
appropriates and assimilates the 
souls subject to it. Souls subject 
to the darkness become a part of 
the darkness: souls subject to the 
Light become a part of the Light. 

There is therefore here a special 
significance in the phrase ‘“ chil- 
dren of light.” You are adopted 
into Light; your new nature is. 
the nature of Light; therefore 
walk as beings born anew in that 
nature. And the exhortation to 
‘walk as children of light” is. 
manifestly more in place after the 
expression of such an idea as that 
of the dominating and absorbing 
power of light, than if St. Paul. 
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a2 EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS, 


[V. 9-13. 


das ev Kupio’ os Texva Gwros mepirareire, o yap 
Kapmos Tov gwros ev Tacn ayabwovvy Kai Suxaoovvy 
kal adnOeiu, Soxiatovres ri eoTw evapectov To 
kupi@, Kal wn ovyKoLVwveErTE Tols Epyats Tois axaprrots 


wn S ~ A > 4 
TOU OKOTOUS, padAov OE Kai EdEY XETE. 


Ta yap Kpudy 


a e 39 , A r a 4 9 \ é s . Y A 
yiLVOMEVa vi aUTMY aloxpov EoTiv Kat AEyey” Ta OE 
s 9 , e A “~ A “A “A 
TavTa eAeyxoueva uo tov hwros davepovra’ may 


had said, ‘‘ You are all extremely 
enlightened persons.” It would 
not have been inconsistent for 
him to say, “ You are light in the 
Lord: why will you still love 
darkness and walk in it?” 

9, “The fruit of the light.” The 
substitution of “the Spirit” for 
“light ” is one of the most lament- 
able errors in our Received Ver- 
sion. It grievously spoils this 
noble passage. 

10. The “ proof” intended is 
that of trial and experience. The 
idea here expressed was afavourite 
one with St. Paul. Compare Rom. 
xii. 2, “that you may preve what 


is the will of God;” Phil. i. 10; 


1 Thess. v. 21, 22. The children 
of light are not supplied with a 
complete literal directory of con- 
duct, either in the Scriptures or 
in any other form. They must 
act in obedience to principle and 
according to their light, and so 
they will fixd out, by means of 
mistakes as well as of success, 
what God’s will is. 

11. The works of light are fruit: 
the works of darkness are barren. 
Compare Rom. vi. 21, 22, * What 


fruit had you then ...? but now 
you have your fruit unto holiness.”’ 

paddov 6€ cat edéyyere. “ But 
rather even (xai) convict them.” 
Be not content with not having 
fellowship with them: so bring 
your light to bear upon them 
as to expose and convict them. 
Reproof, spoken reproof, might 
come in as @ part of this work 
of convicting: but the whole 
effect of a life of light upon deeds 
of darkness seems to be in the 
Apostle’s mind, The idea agrees 
exactly with that of St. John iii. 
20, 21, ‘ Every one that doeth 
evil hateth the light, and cometh 
not to the light, lest his deeds 
should be reproved (eAeyx 99): but 
he that doeth truth cometh to 
the light, that his deeds may be 
made manifest, that they are 
wrought in God.” 

13. It isa grammatical error in 
the Received Version to translate 
EXeyxoveva as if it were ra edey- 
xopeva. But it makes little dif- 
ference in the sense, to row 
gwrdc probably goes with gavepov- 
raz, and the common derivation of 
pug and darepde (¢a-) is evidently 
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V. 14—16.] 


‘ ‘ o aA 2. -» 
yap to avepoupevoy dws eortiv. 


‘EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 
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dio Aeyer “Eyecpe 


e t \ 9 t 9 ra) ~ \ 9 , 
o KaBevdwy Kal avaora €k TwV veKpwr, Kal emipavoe 


, 
go. o Xpioros. 


BAezrere ovy mas axpiBas me ‘ 1 ws a 

ETETE OUY TS aKkplBwS TEpLTATELTE, UN WS acopot 
9 e , > , b) 4 a e 
aX ws aodoi, eLayopaComevoe Tov Kaipov, ort ai 


brought into view. “But all 
deeds, when convicted, are made 


manifest by light; for all that is. 


made manifest is light.” It can- 
not be doubted that gavepovpevor 
is passive. 
of this verse, we must remember 
the first words of the passage, 
You are now light in the Lord.” 
It is physically true that whatever 
is brought out into a blaze of 
light becomes itself by reflection 
a source of light. And, in the 
sphere of moral or spiritual action, 
there is a remarkable affinity be- 
tween the openness of broad day- 
light and purity or innocence, 
Dark deeds are done in secret 
(xpugq) : drag them into the light, 
and they cannot stand it. Thus a 
debased soul brought mto open 
daylight, and not rushing from it, 
is naturally purified ; that which 
was darkness, whilst in the dark, 
becomes light in the daylight. 
There is something of this feel- 
ing expressed in two sayings of 
Luther’s: “I have often need, in 
my tribulations, to talk even with 
a child, in order to expel such 
thoughts as the devil possesses me 
with.” “When I am assailed 
with heavy tribulations, I rush 


As regards the sense ~ 


out among my pigs, rather than 
remain alone by myself.” Shame 
is one of the influences by which 
the light conquers a soul from 
darkness, 

14. A good example of the 
freedom with which St. Paul 
quotes from the Old Testament. 
His manner is entirely alien from 
that of one who is adducing a 
dogmatic proof: he is borrowing 
illustrative expressions, and has 
no sense of being debarred from 
modifying them to suit his pur- 
pose. The nearest words to these 
in St. Paul, introduced by “ where- 
fore it says,” t.¢, the Scripture, 
are to be found in Isa lx. 1, 2. 
His thought is that of the change 
from darkness to light,—a change 
produced by the opening of the 
eyes to the light shining in the 
face of Jesus Christ, he upon 
whom that light shines being 
thereby illuminated, and himself 
turned into light. 

15. Literally, “Look therefore 
how you walk exactly, or accu- 
rately.” 

16, éayopaldperoe roy Kxarpor, 
‘‘buying up opportunity, or the 
right moment,” like a merchant 
secking some valuable but scarce 
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EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


[V. 17—21. 


e 7? f .9 A a | / # 
nlepas Tovnpat cio. dia Tovro pn yiwerOe adpoves, 


9 \ / / \ / A 
aAAa oumevres Ti TO BeAnpa ToU Kupiov. 
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T~ Oem kai Tarpi, vToTagcopevoe aAANAOs ev hoBo 


product. Amongst other points 
of prudence for those who would 
‘walk warily in dangerous times” 
must be the observing of the fit 
season for each act. The follow- 
ing passage from Plato’s Republic 
illustrates this idea: ‘ Again, it 
is quite clear, I imagine, that if 
a person lets the right moment 
for any work go by, (¢av ric revoc 
wapy Epyouv katpov,) it never re- 
turns. It is quite clear. For the 
thing to be done does not choose, 
I imagine, to tarry the leisure of 
the doer” (p. 370). But there is 
a sentence in Kcclesiasticus so 
similar to this of St. Paul’s, that 
one could almost, suppose that the 
echo of it was in his mind: 2uyr- 
thpnoov Kapoy Kat gvAakac ame 
rovnoov (Ecclus. iv. 20). Perhaps 
its full force is to be given to 
éEayopaZopevor, “ buying out of, 
or away from,” by regarding fit 
moments as won at the cost of 
some pains out of evil days. 

18. wrAnpovobe év wvetpar:. The 
contrast is between the “ fulness” 
produced by wine, and another 
kind of fulness: (also agreeable) 


produced by spiritual emotion. 
*“‘ Be filled—not with the intoxi- 
cation of wine, but—in spirit.” 
“Let the fulness you seek be 
spiritual fulness.” We are natu- 
rally reminded of the remarks 
made on the Day of Pentecost 
(Acts ii, 13—16). It is clear that 
the Apostle was encouraging a 
state of mind marked by more 
than ordinary excitement. Meeting 
together and music and singing 
were to be the chief stimulants and 
indulgences of this excitement. 
20, 21. What remarkable safe- 
guards to such spiritual excite- 
ment are here subjoined!—Thanks- 
giving, iitelligent and orderly, to 
the Father in the name of Christ; 
and mutual submission in the fear 
of God. No spiritual excitement, 
however highly wrought, could be 
injurious, that flowed between 
these banks, 
iwép wavrwy. The preposition 
irep might at first sight suggest 
that the thanks are to be given 
‘Son behalf of” all persons, espe- 
cially as we find éré used else- 
where to denote that for which 
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thanks are given. But we have 
in 1 Cor. x. 30, ri Braogdnpovpac 
irép ov tym ebyapiore ; and it is 
better to keep the simpler mean- 
ing ‘‘ for all things.” The spiritual 
joy which was to have its root in 
thankfulness was also to be con- 
trolled by mutual respect and sub- 
mission, experience having shewn 
(1Cor.xiv.)the dangerofrivalry and 
disorder amongst those who were 
yielding to spiritual excitement. 

22. With Tischendorf’s text, 
vrordcceaQe Or dxordccecOwoav 
must be understood from the pre- 
ceding vroracacpevor (verse 21). 
But many MSS. have one or the 
other of these words. Lachmann 
inserts the latter, and is sup- 
ported by the Sinaitic MS. 

we Te Kuplg. It is obvious that 
the first apparent sense of this 
injunction,—that a wife should 
obey her husband without reserve 
as if he were the Lord,—cannot 
be the true one. St. Paul is not 
speaking of an individual case, 
but of the general law of married 
life. This law is based upon the 
facts, that the relation of husband 
and wife is Divinely ordained, and 
that it is an image of the relation 
between Christ and the Church. 
Now it is only in its ideal or 
perfect form that these statements 
can be absolutely true of the 


marriage-union; and St. Paul is: 


speaking accordingly of the ideal 


husband and the ideal wife. The 
Christian wife is to discharge her 
duty to her husband as seeing the 
Lord, so to speak, in the back- 
ground; the Christian husband 
is to discharge his to his wife 
as seeing the Church in the back- 
ground. Such a law of conjugal 
duty is not made void by the 
imperfections attaching to actual 
married life. The wife of a bad 
husband has her submission often 
turned into opposition; she is 
often absolutely debarred from 
looking up to him. But still her 
feelings and her conduct will be 
affected by the presence in her 
mind of the ideal law of duty, 
which will struggle to assert itself 
so far as it is allowed. In the 
corresponding place in Col. we 
have the modified phrase we dyij- 
kev éy Kuplg (ili. 18). 

23. In both the volumes of 
Holy Scripture the relation of 
husband and wife frequently sup 
plies the terms in which the union 
between the Divine Ruler and the 
human society is described. In 
the Old Testament, Jehovah is 
the husband, the race of Israel 
the wife. The unfaithfulness of 
the people of Israel to Jehovah is 
denounced as the sin of adultery. 
In Jer. iil. “ backsliding Israel” 
and ‘her treacherous sister Judah” 
are two wives of Jehovah. Israel 
had heen divorced on account of 
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her adulteries, and yet Judah it is true, is more than the head, 
feared not to be false also. Per- he is the “ Saviour of the body”— ° 
haps the most beautiful passage witha play on cwrfp and cwparoc. 
upon the union between Jehovah ‘his the husband has no preten- 
and the people of Israel is the sions to be: “ nevertheless” (a\Ad) 
prophetical outburst in Isa. liv. let the headship of the husband 
containing the words “For thy be acknowledged and acted upon. 
Maker is thine husband; the 24, évy ravri—not in certain de- 
Lord of hosts is his name; and partments of life, but universally 
thy Redeemer, the Holy One of or generally. Compare card rayvra, 
Israel; the God of the whole ~ Col. i. 20. 

earth shall he be called” (verse 5). 25—27. In translating this pas- 
In the New Testament, the most sage, we are placed at a disad- 
striking presentationsofthisimage vantage by having to choose be- 
are in the Apocalypse, where the tween “her” and “it” for the 
Church, or the Heavenly Jeru- rendering of the feminine pro- 
salem, is spoken of as the Lamb’s noun. Neither is quite satisfactory. 
wife (Rev. xix. 7—9; xxi. 2,3, If we take “it,” it is desirable to 
9,10). What is peculiar to St. introduce into the passage some 
Paul here is the complication such word as “ bride,’ to keep up 
caused by the introduction of the sense of the image. | 


that other image, of a head and There is a reference in these 
members, which he has made so verses to the bath which it was 
specially his own, - the custom for the bride to take 


avrég cwrnp Tov cwuaroc. The as one of the ceremonies preceding 
difficulty felt in understanding marriage. The Church was the 
these words, together with the Bride of Christ. What was her 
&\Ad which follows, was early bath of purification } 
shewn by variations of reading. The Church in every place was 
This clause appears to indicate a formed by the preaching of the 
difference between the relation of Word. The Word was the mes- 
Christ to the Church and that of sage of forgiveness and reconcilia- 
the husband to the wife. “He,” tion through Christ. Those who 
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received this message and yielded 
to the call, came out from the 
world, were baptized, and became 
members of a holy or consecrated 
community. Christ, then, gave 
himself up, in order that he might 
proclaim peace effectually to men 
and so might fashion for himself 
@ pure Church. 

It is the Word therefore (ro 
piijpa, a8 in vi. 17), which is the 
great instrument of purification. 
And we are reminded of our 
Lord’s words, St. John xv. 3 and 
xvii. 17: ‘“‘ You already are clean 
by reason of the word which I 
have spoken unto you;” “ Sanctify 
them by thy truth: thy word is 
truth.” The Word however had 
the ordinance of Baptism as its 
own instrument for effecting the 
separation of the Church from the 
world ; and, although we might 
explain this passage without being 
compelled to introduce the bap- 
tismal washing, it is reasonable to 
suppose that in mentioning a laver 
or bath of water St. Paul had in 


his eye that actual external wash- 
ing by means of which the Word 
symbolized and executed its work. 
It makes little difference whether 
we say that St. Paul was using 
the words ro dovrpory rov vdarog 
himself in a figurative sense, or 
was naming that outward cere- 
mony which was a visible figure 
for the same reality. The Lord's 
parting injunction to his Apostles 
included both the word and the 
outward washing. ‘Preach the 
Gospel, teach all nations; and 
baptize them in the Name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost.” 

27. abrog éavrg. Emphasis is 
laid upon the fact that Christ is 
himself the doer of the whole 
work in the creation and cleansing 
of the Church. | 

50. The words & rij¢ capxo¢ 
abvroi Kal ék tay doréwy abrov are 
added in good MSS. though not 
in the best. ‘“ We are members 
of his body, being made from his 
flesh and from his bones.” 
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31. Quoted literally from Gen. 
li, 24, Sept. version. 

32, 33. “ My chief interest in 
this mystery” (¢ye is emphatic) 
‘is as it relates to Christ and to 
the Church. But let all the mar- 
ried among you apply the mystery 
to their own case, so that the hus- 
band may love the wife and the 
wife fear the husband.” 

i 6€ yur) tva goB. Supply, 
as in E. V. “Let the wife see 
that...” 


VI. 1. & xvpiy. Obey your 
parents, as an obligation of your 
Christian calling. 


rovro yap torw dixaov. By 
“righteous” St. Paul probably 
means here “in accordance with 
natural justice,” or with the ab- 
solute laws and relations of human 
existence. 


2. xpwrn. If the word “ first” 
is understood as implying other 
commandments ‘with promise,” 
they must be those which are not 
contained in the Decalogue. The 
“promise” refers rather to national 
than to individual prosperity and 
continuance. 

4, pr wapopylZere ra réxva, “do 
not try your children’s tempers,” 
especially by alternate indulgence 
and sharpness. 

év matoela kat vovbeolg Kuplov, 
“the discipline and instruction 
of the Lord,’ 2e¢. such as the 
Lord would approve, or such as 
befit those who belong to the 
Lord. 

5. of dovAot, “ bond-servants,” 
slaves, not freemen serving for 
hire. There is considerable re- 
iteration of the terms expressing 
servitude in this passage. The 
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bond-servants were bond-servants, 
and must accept their condition. 
Their consolation and inward free- 
dom were to be in the conscious- 
ness that they were serving Christ, 
when they loyally and cheerfully 
obeyed their masters : and he was 
a perfectly just master, whatever 


their masters according to the flesh — 


might be, 

9, rd ab’rad wouire, “do the 
same things,” act in the same 
conscientious and Christ-serving 
spirit. 

xpoowroAnpyia, ‘ respect or ac- 
ceptance of the person” rov mpo- 
owrov, that is, of the outside 
appearance, show, or profession, 
as distinguished from the inward 
reality. Compare Gal. 11. 6; 2 Cor. 
x, 1, 7. 

10. This concluding passaye, 


describing the Christian warfare, 
is not suggested by anything going 
before, but is evidently the free 
working-out of a familiar thought. 

11. mpd rag peBodeluc. As we 
might say, “the tactics” of the 
devil. 

rov ctadcAov. Let it be remem- 
bered that “the devil” (6 da- 
Baddwy) is the false accuser, the 
divider. In this passage his pecu- 
liar work, as setting men against 
God and against one another, is 
by no means to be left out of 
sight. 

12. 4 wddn. The struggle is 
not so much that of the individual 
Christian, seeking his own sal- 
vation; but that of Christians 
united in a body and “striving 
together for the faith of the Gos- 
pel” (Phil. i. 27). The Church is 
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ness or badness. 


brought into conflict with spiritual 
enemies, the powers of darkness, 
by its task of spreading and estab- 
lishing the kingdom of Light. 

mpoc aipa kal odpxa. The Church 
was tempted to regard hostile men 
as its ultimate enemies ; but behind 
these, and using external human 
agencies as their instruments, were 
invisible powers of evil. — 

dpyxac, ebovalag, 1. 21; ii. 10 ; 
Col. i. 16; iz 10, 15. Compare 
Rom. viii. 38, ovre d&yyedoe obre 
dpyal obre curcpec. Generally 
these terms are used In a neutral 
sense, not connoting either good- 
The vagueness 
of such terms, so far as questions 
of nature and personality are con- 
cerned, appears to be intentional 
on St. Paul’s part. It is quite 
probable that he meant by “ prin- 
cipalities and powers” distinct 
beings with a personal conscious- 
ness and will ; but it is also true 
that he used by preference, for 
the inhabitants of the invisible 
world, such abstract titles as left 
their personal naturg, though not 
their power or tendency, shrouded 
in some mystery. 


rove KoopoKparopag Tov oxdrouc 
In ii. 2, “according to 
the course of this world, according 
to the ruler of the power of the 
air, the spirit now working in the 
children of disobedience,” the 
singular is used, instead of the 
plural as here, 

apoc ra mvevpara, “the spi- 
ritualities, the spiritual forces or 
activities.” 

13. €v rq hepa rn rornpg, “ the 
evil day,” whenever it may come. 

karepyacdpevoe might mean 
‘having put down ;” but Pauline 
usage sufficiently determines it to 
mean ‘“ having accomplished.” 

14, orijre. Observe the fre- 
quent repetition of the idea of 
standing in this passage, orfiva 
(verse orivat 
(verse 13), and here again in verse 
14. So in Philippians lc. ore 
orhxere. 

The images are mostly borrowed 
from the book of Isaiah. 

' For “the girdle of truth and 
the breastplate of righteousness ” 
see Isa. xi. 5, cal Eorae Cucacoovyyn 
elwopévog Thy oodiy abrov Kal aAn- 
Osi eiinpévog tdg mAevpdc, and 


rovrov. 
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lix. 17, cat évedicaro dtxatoovrny 
we QOdpaxa. It is plain from a 
comparison of these passages, (in 
the former “ righteousness ” is the 
girdle,) that no substantial differ- 
euce is intended between “right- 
eousness” and “truth.” And if 
the context in Isaiah be read, we 
see that these words are obviously 
used in their broad and simple 
sense. They denote equity, in- 
tegrity, sincerity. These then are 
to be the great defensive weapons 
of Christies soldiers. Without 
these their most vital parts—the 
affections, the will, the conscience 
—would be exposed to the assaults 
of the enemy. To withstand the 
spirit of falsehood, a man must be 
primarily true and just. 

Compare rd éx\a rov guwrée¢ 
(Rom. xiii. 12), and ded ray SrAwy 
ric Ouatcociyne rov seliov xal 
apiorepwy (2 Cor. vi. 7). 

Two passages illustrative of 
moralarmourare quoted in Bleeck’s 
Translation of Spiegel’s Zend 
Avesta, One is from the Mino- 
khired, a Parsee book: “One can 
escape from hell if one uses 
heavenly wisdom as a covering 
for the back, heavenly content- 
ment as armour, heavenly truth 
for a shield, heavenly gratitude 
for a club, heavenly wisdom as a 
bow.” The other is from a Bud- 


dhist work, which says of Sakya- 
muni: ‘ And converting Séla 
(Virtue) into a cloak, and Jhdnam 
(Thought) into a breastplate, he 
covered mankind with the armour 
of Dhammo (Law), and provided 
them with the most perfect pano- 
ply.” (Bleeck, p. 90.) 

15, In Isa. v. 27, “the latchet 
of the shoes” follows after “the 
girdle of the loins,” 

érotpacig, “preparedness,” ‘“‘rea- 
diness.” But what is the pre- 
paredness of the glad tidings of 
peace 1—In Rom. x. 15 we read, 
“How shall they preach, except 
they be sent? as it is written, 
‘How beautiful are the feet of 
them that bring glad tidings of 
peace, of them that bring glad 
tidings of good things!’” The 
quotation is from Isa. lii. 7. The 
same expression occurs in Nahum 
i, 15, “Behold upon the moun- 
tains the feet of him that bringeth 
glad tidings and publisheth peace.” 
The “feet” then, we infer from 
these passages, are to be “ready ” 
in the work of spreading “the 
glad tidings of peace.” St. Paul 
has said above (ii. 17) of Christ, 
€dOwy ebnyyerloaro elpfyny. A 
willing zeal in this task is to 
be as shoes to the feet of the 
Christian. 

16, éxi raocv, “in addition to 
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all.” This sense is more in ac- 
cordance with usage than “over 
all,” and much more than “above 
all.” See Col. i. 14. 

In the Wisdom of Solomon 
v. 17—-20, there is a description 
of a zavorNia, which not man, 
but the Lord, is to take to him. 
‘He shall put on righteousness 
as a breastplate, and true judg- 
ment instead of an helmet. He 
shall take holiness for an invin- 
cible shield. His severe wrath 
shall he sharpen for a sword.” 
For man, the shield, instead of 
being inherent holiness, is faith 
or trust. In the language of the 
Old Testament, the Lord himself 
is the shield of those who fear 
him, defending them from all evil. 
Here the shield of faith is for use 
especially against the fire-bearing 
darts of the evil one. Those darts 
are suspicions and doubts, which 
it is the business of the evil spirit 
to infuse into men’s hearts,—sus- 
picions of God and of one another. 


‘Faith, trust in God, is the exact 


way to meet these. He who 
thoroughly believes and trusts in 
God will be safe against the de- 
structive effects of the doubts 
which the devil inspires. 

ra rerupwuéva. The only “ fiery 
dart” in use amongst the ancients 
appears to have been a certain 


heavy missile called in Latin mal- 
leolus ; ‘a hammer, the transverse 
head of which was formed for 
holding pitch and tow; which, 
having been set on fire, was pro- 
jected slowly, so that it might not 
be extinguished during its flight, 
upon houses and other buildings 
in order to set them on fire,” 
(Smith’s Dictionary of Antiqui- 
ties, Malleus.) But perhaps the 
fire with which St. Paul’s féAn 
were armed was rather drawn from 
imagination than from reality. 

17. ryv meptxepadaiay tov owrn- 
From Isa, lix. 17, cai repr- 
EBero wepexegudaiay awrnyplov ext 
ric Kewaric. But there it is the 
Lord who assumes the helmet of 
salvation, as also the breastplate 
of righteousness and the garment 
of vengeance. So far as is pos- 
sible, St. Paul transfers to the 
Christian the identical arms which 
the prophet attributes to the Lord ; 
—and, regarded in this light, the 
mavorhia rov Oeov may mean rather 
more than the armour which God 
gives. But man is not God, and 
man’s “ helmet of salvation” must 
be different from God’s. In 1 Thess. 
v. 8, St. Paul has already given 
his own interpretation of this 
helmet: “and, for a helmet, the 
hope of salvation.” As illustrating 
this figure, we may quote Ps. iii 3, 


ptov. 
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“Thou, O Lord, art a shield for 
me; my glory, and the lifter up 
of mine head;” especially as 
coupled with the Sept. form of 
the preceding verse, [loAAot A€youce 
th Wuxi pou Ovk gore awrnpia abr 
évy tp Dep abtrov. The expression 
“io lift up the head” is very 
common in the Old Testament. 
déEacbe, ‘receive, as & gift from 
God.” riv paxatpay rov mvebparog, 
é eorcy pia Geov. For the image 
compare Isa, xlix. 2, ¢Onxe ro orcpa 
pov we payarpay céeiar, Rev. i. 16, 
€x Tov ordparog abrod pougaia di- 
arouog Gkeia exropevopern, xix. 15, 
ék TOU Ordparog avrov éxmopeverat 
pougaia déeia, iva év avr mardcoy 
ra eOvn, and Heb. iv. 12, Za» yap 
6 Adyoo rov Beot cal évepyfe, kal 
ToMwrEepog rep wacay payatpay 
Cicrouov. The difficulty is to 
attach the same meaning to the 
word or the sword in these dif- 
ferent passages. Let it be re- 
membered, 1. That the Word is 
to be understood as the living 
voice of God, instinct with mind 
and purpose, and having all the 
power of God’s will. 2. That the 
Voice may have varying tones, and 
may either threaten wrath, or offer 
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love. 3. That, in the habitual use 
of St. Paul, “the word of God” 
is almost equivalent to the Gospel, 
or God’s voice proclaiming recon- 
ciliation and inviting men to peace. 
4, That the image of a sharp sword 
represents the penetrating effect of 
God’s word on the conscience, and 
its power to assail and destroy such 
spiritual enemies as darkness, dis- 
trust, and all moral evil. 

Christians then, according to 
St. Paul’s exhortation, are to use 
God’s voice, his truth or light, 
as their weapon of offence. The 
mode of using or wielding God’s 
word which he had chiefly in view 
was that of bearing witness to the 
truth, and especially to the most 
life-giving of all truths, the Gospel 
of Christ. 

18—20. The urgent exhortation 
to prayer in behalf of the Church 
and for the diffusion of the Gospel 
proves how distinctly St. Paul had 
in his mind the warfare of Chris- 
tians as that of a body fighting 
the battle of Christ in the world, 
rather than the warfare of the 
individual fighting for his own 
salvation. 
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“the cause of which I advocate 
in a chain.” Compare Col. iv. 
2—4, 

21. Tuyexoc, called ’Accardg in 
Acts xx. 4. He was a trusted 
helper and agent of St. Paul, and 
was to carry both this letter and 
that to the Colossians, See Col. iv. 
7—9. 


dudxovog, “a minister,” t.¢. one 
who ministered to St. Paul. Com- 
pare tory yap por evypnoroc eic 
dtaxovlay (2 Tim. iv. 11). 

24. dv ddBapolg. <A difficult 
expression, “In a spirit which 
corruption cannot touch,” “ in- 
corruptibly.” 
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TO THE EPHESIANS. 


PavL, an apostle of Christ Jesus by the will of God, ©. 1 
to the saints that are at Ephesus and the faithful in 
Christ Jesus. Grace to you and peace from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Blessed be God and the Father of our Lord Jesus 3 
_ Christ, who has blessed us with all spiritual blessing 

in heavenly things in Christ, according as he chose us 4 
in him before the foundation of the world, that we 
should be holy and blameless before him in love, 
having fore-ordained us to filial adoption through 
Jesus Christ unto himeelf, according to the good 
pleasure of his will, to the praise of the glory of his 6 
grace, with which he has favoured us in the beloved 
one, in whom we have redemption through his blood, 
the remission of our trespasses, according to the riches 
of his grace,—in which he has abounded towards us 8 
in all wisdom and prudence, making known to us the 
mystery of his will, according to his good pleasure 
which he purposed in him unto the dispensation of 10 
the fulness of the times, to bring all things under one 

head in Christ, things in the heavens and things on 

earth, even in him, in whom also we have had an in- ;, 
heritance given us, having been fore-ordained according 
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to the purpose of him who works all things according 
to the counsel of his will, so that we should be to the 
praise of his glory, [we]| who first hoped in Christ ; in 
whom you also, having heard the word of truth, the 
gospel of your salvation, in whom (I say) having be- 
lieved you were sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise, 
who is the earnest of our inheritance unto the redemp- 
tion of the possession, to the praise of his glory. 


On this account I also, having heard of the faith 
among you in the Lord Jesus, and the love to all the 
saints, do not cease to give thanks for you, making 
mention of you in my prayers, that the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give you 
the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge 
of him, the eyes of your heart being enlightened, so 
that you may know what is the hope of his calling, 
and what the riches of the glory of his inheritance in 
the saints, and what the exceeding greatness of his 
power towards us who believe, according to the working 
of the might of his strength, with which he wrought 
in Christ when he raised him from the dead and seated 
him at his right hand in the heavenly world, far above 
all rule and authority and power and lordship and 
every name that is named, not only in this age but 
also in that which is to come, and put all things under 
his feet, and gave him to be head over all things to 
the Church, which is his body, the fulness of him who 
fills all things in all. And you, being dead in tres- 
passes and sins, in which you once walked according 
to the course of this world, according to the ruler of 
the power of the air, the spirit which now works in 
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the sons of disobedience, amongst whom we also all IL. 3 
once lived in the lusts of our flesh, doing the desires of 
the flesh and of the thoughts, and were bynature children 
of wrath like the rest,—but God, being rich in mercy, 
on account of his great love with which he loved us, 
even when we were dead in trespasses made us alive 
with Christ (by grace have you been saved) and with 
him raised us and seated us in the heavenly world in 
Christ Jesus, that he might shew forth in the ages to 
come the exceeding riches of his grace in goodness 
towards us in Christ Jesus. For by grace you have 
been saved through faith, and this not of yourselves, 
the gift is God’s,—not of works that no one may 9 
boast : for we are his workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus for good works, which God before prepared that 
we should walk in them. 

Wherefore remember, that at one time you Gentiles 
in the flesh, called the uncircumcision by what is called 
the circumcision in the flesh, made by hands,—that 
you were at that time apart from Christ, aliens from 
the commonwealth of Israel and strangers to the cove- 
nants of the promise, not having a hope, and without 
God in the world: but now in Christ Jesus you who 
were once afar off have been made nigh in the blood 
of Christ. For he is our peace, who made both one 14 
and broke down the dividing-wall of. the fence, having 15 
done away the enmity in his flesh, the law of com- 
mandments in decrees, that he might create the two in 
himself into one new man, making peace, and might 
reconcile both in one body to God by means of the 
cross, having slain on it the enmity. And he came 
with glad tidings of peace to you who were far 
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II. 18 off and peace to them who were near, inasmuch as by 

him we both have our access in one Spirit to the 

19 Father. So then you are no longer strangers and 

foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of 

20 God’s household, being built up upon the foundation - 

of the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus being him- 

21 self the corner-stone, in whom all the building fitly 

framed together is growing into a holy temple in the 

22 Lord, in whom you also are being built up together 
into a dwelling-place of God in the Spirit. | 


m.1 On this account I Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ 
2 in behalf of you Gentiles——if you have heard of the 
dispensation of the grace of God which was given me 

3 towards you ; how that by revelation was made known 
to me the mystery, (as I wrote before in brief words, 

4 from which as you read them you may understand my 
5 knowledge in the mystery of Christ,) which in other 
generations was not made known to the sons of men, 
as it has now been revealed to his holy apostles and 

6 prophets in the Spirit, that the Gentiles should be 
joint-heirs and of the same body and sharers in the 
7 promise in Christ through the. gospel, of which I was 
made a minister according to the gift of the grace of 
God which was given to me according to the working 

8 of his power. To me who am less than the least of all 
the saints was this grace given, to bear to the Gentiles 
the glad tidings of the unsearchable riches of Christ, 

g and to enlighten all men as to the dispensation 
of the mystery which from the ages had been kept 
so hidden in God the Creator of all things, in order that 
now to the principalities and powers in the heavenly 
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world might be made known through the Church the 
manifold wisdom of God, according to the purpose of 
the ages, which he formed in Christ Jesus our Lord, 
in whom we have our freedom of speech and access 
in confidence through faith in him. Wherefore I pray 
you not to despond in my afflictions in your behalf, 
which are your glory.— 

—QOn this account I bend my knees unto the Father, 
from whom every stock owning a common father in 
heaven and on earth is named, that he may grant to 


III. ro 


you according to the riches of his glory to be | 


strengthened with power by his Spirit unto the inner 
man, that Christ may dwell by means of faith in 
your. hearts, so that being rooted and grounded in love 
you may be enabled to comprehend with all saints what 
is the breadth and length and depth and height, and 
to know that love of Christ which transcends know- 
ledge, that you may be filled up to all God’s fulness. 

Now to him who is able to do superabundantly in 
excess of anything that we ask or think according to 
the power that works in us, to him be glory in the 
Church in Christ Jesus unto all the generations of the 
age of the ages, Amen. 


I exhort you therefore, I the prisoner in the Lord, to 
walk worthily of the calling with which you have 
been called, with all humility and meekness, with long- 
suffering, bearing from one another in love, endeavouring 
to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 
There is one body and one Spirit, even as you were 
called in one hope of your calling ; one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is over 
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all and through all and in gill. But to each of us 
severally has his own grace been given according to 
the measure of the gift of Christ. Wherefore it says, 
“Having gone up on high he made captive captivity, 
and gave gifts unto men.” But that he went 
up, what is it but that he also came down to the 
lower parts of the earth? He who came down is the 
same who also went up far above all the heavens, that 
he might fill all things. And he has given some to 
be apostles, and some prophets, and some. evangelists, 
and some shepherds and teachers, for the organizing of 
the saints, unto the work of ministering, unto the 
building of the body of Christ ; until we all attain to 
the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son 
of. God, unto the full-grown Man, unto the measure of 
growth of the fulness of Christ; that we should no 
longer be childish, tossed and carried about by every 
wind of teaching in the eraft of men in knavery, to the 
pursuing of error; but cleaving to truth may in love 
grow up unto him in all things, who is the head, 
namely Christ ; from whom all the body, fitly framed 
together and compacted by means of every joint of 
the whole supply, according to the working in its 
measure of each several part effects the growth of the 
body to the building up of itself in love. 

This I say therefore and urge upon you in the Lord, 
that you no longer walk as the rest of the Gentiles 
walk in vanity of their understanding, being darkened 
in their mind, estranged from the life of God, through 
the ignorance that is in them, through the hardening of 
their heart, who being past feeling have given them- 
selves up to wantonness, unto the working of all unclean- 
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ness with greediness. But you have not so learned 
Christ : if indeed you have heard him and have been 
taught in him as there is truth in Jesus, that you 
should put off as concerns your former manner of life 
the old man going to ruin according to the lusts of 
deceit, and be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and 
put on the new man created according to God in 
righteousness and holiness of truth. | 

Wherefore putting off falsehood speak the truth 
every one with his neighbour, inasmuch as we are 
members of one another. “ Be angry and sin not;” 
let not the sun go down upon your anger, and give 
not room to the devil. Let the stealer steal no more, 
but rather let him labour, working with his hands at 
that which is good, that he may have somewhat to 
impart to him that is in need. Let no unwholesome 
speech proceed out of your mouth, but whatever is 
good for edification according to the need, that it may 
confer a benefit on those who hear it. And grieve not 
the holy Spirit of God, with which you were sealed unto 
the day of redemption. Let all bitterness and wrath 
and anger and clamour and evil speaking be put away 
from among you, with all malice. Shew yourselves 
kind to one another, tender-hearted, forgiving one 
another even as God in Christ has forgiven you. 

Be therefore imitators of God, as beloved children, 
and walk in love, as Christ also loved us and gave him- 
self up for us an offering and a sacrifice to God for a 
smell of sweet savour. But fornication and all unclean- 
ness, or covetousness, let it not be so much as named 
amongst you, as becomes a holy community, or lewd- 
ness or foolish talking or jesting, which are not seemly, 
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but rather thanksgiving.. For this you have learnt 
and know, that every fornicator or unclean person, or 
covetous man, who is an idolater, has no inheritance 
in the kingdom of Christ and God. Let no one deceive 
you with vain words: for on account of these things 
comes the wrath of God upon the sons of disobedience. 
Be not therefore partakers with them. For you were 
once darkness, but now you are light in the Lord,— 
walk as children of light, (for the fruit of light is in 
all goodness and righteousness and truth,) proving 
what is acceptable to the Lord ; and have no partner- 
ship with the barren works of darkness, but rather 
convict them. For the things done in secret by them 
it is a shame even to speak of. But all things when 
convicted are made manifest by light; for all that is 
made manifest is hght. Wherefore it says, “Awake, O 
sleeper, and rise from the dead, and the Christ shall 
shed light upon thee.” 


See then that you walk carefully, not as fools but 
as wise men, buying up the right time, because the 
days are evil. On this account be not unwise, but 
understanding what the will of the Lord is. And be 
not drunk with wine, in which is excess, but make 
yourselves full with the Spirit, speaking to yourselves 
in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and 
making music in your hearts to the Lord, giving thanks 
always for all things in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to God and the Father, submitting yourselves 
one to another in the fear of Christ. — 

Let wives submit to theix own husbands as to the 
Lord, because the husband is the head of the wife as _ 
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Christ is the head of the Church,—he being the 
Saviour of the Body. Nevertheless, as the Church is 
subject to Christ, so let wives be to their husbands in 
everything. Husbands, love your wives, as Christ also 
loved the Church and gave himself up for it, that he 
might sanctify it through a purification in the laver of 
water by the word, that he might himself present the 
Church to himself a glorious bride, not having spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing, but that it should be holy 
and without blemish. In like manner husbands also 
ought to love their own wives as their own bodies. 
He that loves his wife loves himself. For no one ever 
yet hated his own flesh, but nourishes and cherishes it, 
even as Christ does the Church, inasmuch as we are 
members of his bedy. For this reason shall a man 
leave father and mother and be joined to his wife, and 
the two shall make one flesh. This mystery is a great 
one, but I, in what I am saying, refer to Christ and 
the Church. Only do you individually each man love 
his wife even as himself, and !et the wife sce that she 
fear her husband. _ 
Children, obey your parents in the Lord ; for this is 
right. ‘‘ Honour thy father and thy mother,” which is 
the first commandment with a promise, that it may be 
well with thee and thou mayest be long-lived upon the 
earth. And, ye fathers, provoke not your children, 
but bring them up in the discipline and instruction 
of the Lord. | 
Bond-servants, obey your masters according to the 
flesh with fear and trembling, in singleness of your 
heart, as obeying Christ, not with eye-service, as men- 
pleasers, but as bond-servants of Christ, doing the will 
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of God from the heart, rendering service with good- 
will as to the Lord and not to men, knowing that 
whatever good a man do, that he shall receive from 
the Lord, whether he be bondsman or free. And ye 
masters, do the same things to them, sparing threats, 
knowing that both they and you have a Master in 
heaven, and there is no accepting of the person 
with him. : 


For the rest, be strong in the Lord, and in the power 
of his might. Put on the complete armour of God, 
that you may be able to stand against the devices of 
the devil; inasmuch as our wrestling is not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness, 
against the spiritual forces of evil in the heavenly 
sphere. Therefore take to yourselves the complete 
armour of God, that you may be able to withstand in 
the evil day, and having accomplished all to stand. 
Stand therefore, having girded your loins with truth, 
and having put on the breastplate of righteousness, 
and having shod your feet with the preparedness of 
the glad tidings of peace; taking, in addition to all 
else, the shield of faith, with which you shall be able 
to quench all the fire-tipt darts of the evil one: and 
receive the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God; praying with all 
prayer and entreaty at all times in the Spirit, and 
watching unto this with all perseverance and entreaty 
for all the saints, and for me, that utterance may be 
given me, by the opening of my mouth, with confidence 


20 to make known-the mystery of the Gospel, in behalf 
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of which I am an ambassador in a chain, that I may V- 20 
be bold in proclaiming it, as I ought to speak. 

But that you also may know about me, how I a 
am faring, Tychicus the beloved brother and faithful 
minister in the Lord will inform you of everything, 
whom I have sent unto you for this very purpose, that 22 
you may know about us, and that he may comfort 
your hearts. ) 

Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, from 23 
God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. Grace 24 
be with all those who love our Lord Jesus Christ 
incorruptibly. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLE TO THE 
COLOSSIANS. 


Ir we read the Epistle to the Colossians immediately 
after the Epistle to the Ephesians, a difference of style 
undoubtedly makes itself felt. I do not think, indeed, 
that the feeling of any reader will be that he is returning 
to a Pauline style from a style unlike St. Paul’s, On the 
contrary, if we had to judge by style only, the Epistle to 
the Ephesians is rather morc similar to those writings of 
St. Paul which are universally acknowledged as genuine 
than the Epistle to the Colossians, The change is from 
comparative freedom and fluency to a stiffer and more 
broken style. From some cause about which we can only 
make guesses, the Epistle to the Colossians is distinguished 
not only by a want of freedom in its composition, but also 
by an apparent want of finish. It reads in some places as 
if we had not a sound text. Two or three sentences can 
hardly be made to give a reasonable sense. The MSS. 
shew a greater than usual variety of readings, arising either 
out of some original uncertainty of the text, or out of the 
difficulty of understanding what the author meant. I refer 
especially to the latter half of the first chapter, and to the 
second chapter from the 8th verse to the end. 

The two Epistles profess to have been written for the 
same messenger to carry (Eph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 7), and they 
agree so Closely both in ideas and in particular expressions 
that, if one is not an imitation of the other, they are 
manifestly twin productions. It is difficult to explain 
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therefore why the thoughts of the writer should have run 
more smoothly in the one Epistle than in the other. We 
must be content to say that some unknown circumstance 
affecting the composition and dictation of the Epistle to 
the Colossians has caused the style of this Epistle to appear 
laboured, rough, and unfinished. Whatever it may have 
been that had this effect, it certainly did not weaken the 
substance of the letter. That is eminently genuine and 
strong. The personal allusions here are full of feeling and 
force. The theology is more far-reaching, both as regards 
the nature and manifestation of God, and the relations of 
man to God, than in almost any other work of the 
Apostle. 

The leading idea of the Epistle is the presentation of 
Christ as the Mediator between God and men, who perfectly 
reveals God and perfectly embodies humanity, leaving no 
gap to be filled up between God and the world, binding 
the human race to God in a spiritual fellowship such as no 
gradation of intermediate orders of beings, nor any efforts 
of religious discipline, could possibly create. 

It is evident that this subject was chosen with express 
reference to certaim needs or dangers of the Colossian 
Church. The Epistle contains warnings against particular 
forms of teaching by which the Christians of Colossze were 
being misled. It was in consequence of information to this 
effect that the letter was written. The circumstances which 
gave birth to the Epistle may be described as follows. 

Epaphras was a member of the Church at Colosse, hold- 
ing some office, apparently that of the chief pastor and 
teacher, in the Christian society (i. 7; iv. 12, 13). He 
had come to Rome, and had made a report to St. Paul 
of the state of his Church. It is clear: that St. Paul, who 
had not founded, and was not personally known to, the 
Churches in which Epaphras was interested (ii. 1; iv. 18), 
was acknowledged as the general overseer of the Gentile 
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Churches, at least in those countries in which he had been 
the first to publish the Gospel. Long before this time, the 
care of all the Churches had been mentioned by him as 
the daily burden added to his many sufferings in the cause 
of Christ, (9 erictacis wor 7 Kad’ jpuepav, 4 péptuva Tacay 
Tav exxdnovov, 2 Cor. xi. 28.) Such reports as this of 
Epaphras we must suppose him to have been constantly 
receiving ; and a part of his daily work must have con- 
sisted in communicating, either by messages or by letters, 
with the Churches whose affairs were thus brought before 
him. Epaphras was able to give in part a very favourable 
. account of the Christian body at Colossse. “Our brethren 
there,” he said, “have received the Gospel with a very 
thorough acceptance ; they are earnest in their faith, and 
feel themselves strongly bound in love to all their fellow- 
believers. Their belief is bearing good practical fruit. But 
certain doctrines are being disseminated with much urgency 
and plausibility, which, to me and those of us who are 
carrying on the teaching of the Apostles of Christ, do not 
seem to accord with the spirit of the Gospel which you 
proclaimed. We are uneasy about these new doctrines, and 
desire that our Churches should receive some instruction 
from you concerning them. The teachers who are intro- 
ducing these novelties begin by speaking of a Knowledge 
(Gnosis) which can only be imparted to those who are 
specially initiated into its mysteries. They speak of ‘the 
Fulness’ (Pleroma), a kind of ultimate abyss of Divinity, 
from which more knowable forms, including that of the 
Christ, have emanated. They name ‘principalities and 
powers, which fill up the interval between the unapproach- 
able Fulness and the human race. They prescribe rules by 
which a man may raise himself higher and higher towards 
the mysterious unseen world. Those who seek after this 
elevation are required to separate themselves as much as 
possible from the common multitude. They must adopt 
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rigorously the exclusive principle of the Jewish Law, must 
make much of Circumcision and all that it involves, must 
observe times and seasons, must practise fasting and other 
kinds of mortification, and must seek by prayer and worship 
the aid of the heavenly mediators.” In some such way, 
we infer from the Epistle, did the excellent Epaphras 
describe the condition of his Church. 

These notions occur with more or less of variation in the 
Gnostical systems of the second century. But it gives an 
artificial air to the subject, to call them by the formal name 
of Gnosticism, and then to inquire whether Gnosticism had 
yet arisen in the Christian world. The most probable answer 
to such an inquiry would be that Gnosticism was not 
known in the Church till a later period than the date of 
the Epistle to the Colossians. But it would not be a 
legitimate inference that the teaching just described could 
not have existed at that date in Colosse. And when we 
think of the notions themselves, apart from the name of 
Gnosticism, it is much less difficult to believe that they 
were then in circulation. Positive external evidence on 
the question is almost entirely wanting. But we have the 
demonstrable fact, that the systems of Gnosticism sprang 
from a mixture of the Christian faith with religious doc- 
trines which prevailed before the Christian era. Not only 
were schemes of a Pleroma and Emanations in existence 
in Asia before the Christian Church was founded, but they 
must have been carried down by tradition in the religious 
or intellectual world until they were developed into the 
full-blown systems of the Gnostics. There is therefore no 
presumption against the belief that in the peculiarly fertile 
soil of that age the seeds of future Gnostical theories were 
already germinating and producing a first growth. For 
indeed the decay and mixture of old creeds in the Asiatic 
intellect had created a soil of “loose fertility—a footfall 
there Sufficing to upturn to the warm air Half-germinating ” 
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theosophies. Nor is there anything unreasonable in be- 
lieving that the power of Apostolic teaching and of Apostoli¢ 
authority, whilst the Churches were still subject to the 
direct influence of that power, availed to check these mis- 
growths, and to postpone their day. The origin of what 
by anticipation we may call Gnostical doctrines is discussed 
more fully in the Essay at the end of this volume; here it 
may be sufficient to say that a meeting of the Persic or 
Zoroastrian religion with Judaism was sufficient to account 
for all the dangerous teaching referred to in the Epistle to 
the Colossians, and that traces of such a meeting are to be 
found in the Jewish literature antecedent to the time of 
Christ. 

St. Paul was profoundly interested by the report of 
Epaphras, agreeing as it did with much that he was probably 
hearing at the same time from other sources. By the 
stimulus thus given to his thoughts, he became aware, may 
we not believe? of depths in the Gospel of Christ and of 
aspects of the Person of Christ which he had not so clearly 
apprehended before. As he heard of the Christian zeal and 
excellence of the believers at Colossee and Laodicea and 
Hierapolis, and meditated on the errors which threatened to 
undermine so fair an edifice, and on the truths by which 
those errors might most effectually be dispelled, his concern 
for the Colossian brethren grew into as strong an affection 
as if he had known them by face, and the letter which took 
shape in his mind was warmed by intense personal sympathy. 
It is a genuine letter, whilst it is also an exposition of those 
Christian ideas which were the proper antidote to such 
teaching as was infesting some of the Churches of Asia 
Minor. ; 

The Epistle to the Colossians may be divided, like that 

to the Ephesians, into two parts, the former consisting of 

“pure” theology, or the declaration of God’s nature and 

acts; the latter of “applied” theology, or the drawing out 
@ 
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of duty from the relations of men to God. This division 
is best made at the end of the second chapter. It is in 
the latter half that the resemblances between this and the 
sister Epistle are most abundant. From the fifth verse of 
the third chapter to the ninth of the fourth, there is 
scarcely a sentence which does not also occur, either in so 
many words or with some variety of expression, in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. In the former half the obvious 
coincidences are chiefly in two or three passages relating 
to redemption by the death of Christ, in the utterances of 
thanksgiving and praise on the behalf of those who are 
addressed, and in the mention of the mystery long hidden 
but now revealed, and of the rising of Christians to a new 
life in the resurrection of Christ. 

The special theology of this Epistle is to be found in the 
part between i. 15 and in. 4; out of which however we 
may conveniently abstract the passage 1.23... iL 5, in 
which St. Paul speaks of himself. The Son of God who 
came in the flesh is declared to be the Image of the 
invisible God, and the Head of all creation, but especially 
of redeemed humanity. Let those who talk of “the 
Fulness” know that the Fulness dwelt in Christ. In itself - 
the Divine nature is unfathomable, unapproachable ; but 
Christ enables us to behold God as the Father. And as 
God does not approach us by a gradation of principalities 
and powers, but has come near to us at once in the Son; 
so we, In our weak and corrupt humanity, have not to 
climb up laboriously by means of observances and self- 
discipline to God, but are made one with Christ, if we will 
accept the fellowship; and have in him through faith and 
submission a complete human perfection. We shall know 
God by contemplating Christ: we shall rise to him and 
have our true life by consenting to be simply members of 
Christ. 

The theology which thus dwells on the Son of God as 
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the head of creation and the living force by which its 
order is maintained, and as the fulness and perfection of 
humanity, may justly be represented as specially character- 
istic of this Epistle ; but at the same time recollections will 
occur to every careful student of St. Paul’s writings, of 
places in his other Epistles in which the same doctrine 
is plainly, though less fully and prominently, stated or 
implied. St. Paul, in the Epistle to the Colossians, is not 
inconsistent with himself, but he approaches more nearly 
than elsewhere to the theology which we associate with the 
name of St. John. The most decided Scriptural parallel to 
the passages just referred to is to be found at the beginning 
of St. John’s Gospel. From the third verse of St. John i. 
to the eighteenth, almost every line contains some illustra- 
tion of the doctrine of the Epistle to the Colossians. It is 
somewhat surprising that St. Paul does not expressly apply 
the title of the Word (Acyos) to the Son of God. Philo 
had written his books, and St. Paul, certainly through 
Apollos and probably through others, had come into direct 
contact with the ideas of the Alexandrian school; and it 
was apparently as open to him, as it was afterwards to 
St. John, to adopt a name which had so much congruity 
with the views he was expressing. With the exception 
however of the use of. this name, the doctrine of the first 
chapter of St. John is in close agreement with that of 
St. Paul in this Epistle. Im another book bearing the 
name of St. John there is a sentence of similar import. 
“To the angel of the Church in Laodicea write, These 
things saith the Amen, the faithful and true witness, the 
beginning of the creation of God” (Rev. iii. 14). The 
close connexion of the Church at Laodicea with that of 
Colossee, and the probability that the Apocalypse was 
written a very few years after our Epistle, render the 
coincidence the more interesting. To these parallel pas- 
sages we may add the striking words at the beginning of 
G2 
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the Epistle to the Hebrews, “the Son ... by whom he 
made the worlds (or ages, rove aidvas) . . . the brightness 
of his glory and the express image of his person, (dzrav- 
yaoua Tis Sofns Kat Yapaxtnp Tis vroctucews avTou,) up- 
holding all things by the word of his power” (Heb. i. 2, 3). 

It may be worth while to remind the reader, that 
St. Paul looks at the mystery. of the universe, not from 
the point of view of natural science, but from that of 
theology. He is concerned professedly about God and 
man, not about the laws of nature. But the phenomena 
of the outer world insist upon being recognised and 
demand to be accounted for. Man’s life is involved in- 
extricably in perplexing relations with outward things. 
All systems which attempted to set forth the nature of God 
and to explain the life of man had offered some theory of 
the connexion of the natural world with God and with 
man. The peculiarity of St. Paul’s teaching, as addressed 
to disciples of the school of Philo or to students of Oriental 
theosophy, was not so much that it suggested any new 
theory of the universe, but that it firmly comprehended in 
the Person of the Son of God all that had been imagined 
of creative action in the world, and of the possibilities of 
a human ideal. The Father, the Son, the created universe ; 
the Father, the Son, the human family : and in each series 
the terms livingly united by the Spirit. This was the 
doctrine which St. Paul opposed to the multiplication of 
intermediate beings, and to schemes of spiritual self- 
exaltation. And, so far as it was possible, St. Paul desired 
his doctrine to be rigorously tested by experience. He 
bade his disciples dive on the understanding that they were 
united to Christ and through Christ to the Father, and 
that all things were subject to Christ. No man ever more 
thoroughly intended that his highest principles should be 
made the ground of common life. He included the whole 
range of human activity within the laws of man’s relation 
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to God in Christ. He claimed all men as Christ’s, and all 
their actions as to be done for Christ. 

The investigations of natural science have started from 
a different point, and have had a different aim, from 
St. Paul’s. Inquiries into the causes or connexions of 
phenomena have been successful in finding out laws, which 
it was their business to seek. They have never found God 
in phenomena, but it was not to be expected that they 
should. But after the laws have been discovered, and 
when lower laws have been seen to resolve themselves into 
higher and more comprehensive laws, the question arises, 
What are these laws? Whence do they come? Why do 
they exist ?—and to this question the New Testament sup- 
plies the answer, that they are utterances of the mind of 
the Creator, forms which the Word of God has impressed 
upon things. This answer leaves natural science free to 
do its own work: far from assailing that work, it puts a 
high honour upon it. But it professes to give the human 
mind light and satisfaction upon points concerning which 
natural science has nothing to say. 

Similarly with regard to ethics, or the whole theory of 
human life. Systems of duty may be built up by ascer- 
taining through experience what promotes the well-being 
of society. Their deductions may be nght; their method 
the New Testament, at least, will not deny to be sound. 
But if we ask further, What is the object of society and 
its well-being? What is the relation between man’s work . 
and his Maker? St. Paul is ready with a definite answer, 
when he teaches that the ideal of manhood is in Christ, 
that the Sonship of the Son is the chief law of humanity, 
and that God as a Father is seeking the perfection through 
love of mankind and of every man. 


It is not easy to break up the Epistle into parts further 
than has been done above. Its style is marked by continuity 
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_ as well as closeness and vigour, and the two great theo- 
logical passages in the first and second chapters are wrought 
into the texture of a genuine letter. It begins with thanks- 
givings and prayers on behalf of the Colossians, which lead 
on naturally to the work and kingdom of Christ, and so to 
his nature and his relation to the Father and to the world and 
to men. At the end of the twenty-third verse of the first 
chapter St. Paul pauses to speak of his own apostolical task 
and of his interest in the spiritual condition of his readers. 
He returns in iL 9, with a tone of warning, to a setting 
forth of the nature of Christ and of the meaning and 
power of his death and resurrection and ascension. In the 
third chapter he appeals to his readers to live as members 
of a Head who was in heaven, and proceeds to give 
warnings and practical exhortations in detail. The latter 
part of the fourth chapter, from verse seven to the end, 
contains various personal allusions. 





I. 


3 


WIPO KOAAZZSAEIL 


TlavAos arocrodos Xpiorov "Inoov dia OeAnparos 
2 Oeov ai Tipodeos o adeAdos Trois ev Kodaccais ayious 
kal miotois adeAgois ev Xpior@. yxapis viv Kat 
elpnvn amo Oeov marpos nuav. 

Evxapiorovpev tp Oem marpt tov Kupiov nyov 
‘Inoov Xpicrov mavrore mepi vay mpocevyopevor, 
4 akovoavres THY TiaoTw vuov évy Xpiat@ “Inood kat 
5 TY ayannvy ny €exere els mavtTas Tovs ayious dia 
Tv éATiOa THY aToKEEerny Upiy Ev Tois ovpavots, 
nv MponKxoveare ev TH AOY THS aAnOelas TOU Eevayye- 


1, TeoBeog 6 ddeAgoc. Timothy 
is similarly associated with St. 
Paul in both the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, in the Second to 
the Corinthians, and in those to 
Philemon and the Philippians. 
If he did not accompany the 
Apostle in the voyage from Caesarea 
to Rome, he must have joined 
him soon after his arrival. Of all 
his converts and friends there does 
not seem to have been one on 
whom St, Paul leaned so much 
for sympathy and assistance as on 
his “own son” Timothy. His 
habit of associating others with 
himself in the writing of his 


letters is a noticeable and cha- 
racteristic one, 

3, 4. Compare Eph. i. 15, 16. 

5. da ray éArida. The faith 
and the love are represented as 
stirred up by the hope, or the 
thing hoped for. The Gospel 
came with an offer of blessing ; 
and the hope awakened by this 
offer was the very beginning of 
the Christian life. Compare rg 
édrléc eowOnpev, Rom. viii. 24 ; 
ayd, for ‘‘the hope laid up in the 
heavens,’ Eph. i. 11—14, 18, 

t® Noyy ric ad. “the word of 
truth,” as in Eph. i. 13 ; the word 
of truth proclaimed by the Gospel. 
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6 4 ”~ , 9 ea .Y . 2 Q a 

Aiov Tov mapovros eis vpas Kabws Kat Ev TavTi TO 

, Fd , 9 , 

KOCH, Kal eoTiv Kaprodopoupevoy Kat avéavopevov 
A 9 ea > ,9 @ e Sd 9 , 

Kabos Kat ev upiv, ah ns nuepas nKovoare Kai 


7 9 , A , a 6 a > aN 6 ye. 
ETEYYWTE THY yxaply Tov Ceov Ev adnleia 


10 


II 


12 


Kabas 


euabere aro ‘Exadbpa tov ayamnrov avvdovAov nar, 
Os €or mioTOs uTep vuwv Siaxovos rov Xpicroi, 
80 Kal SnAwous Hiv THY vpw@V ayarny Ev Tvevpate. 
9 Ata rovro Kaul npeis, ad ns mpEpas ROUT AED, ov 
mravopebee vITEp ype TPOTEVXopevor kat airovpevor 
iva mrnpwOyre THY emiyvoow TOU JeAnparos aUuTOU 
év waon copia Kal ovveces TvevpaTiKn, TepiTaTnoat 
vpas a&iws Tov Kupiov els macay apeckeiav, ev mravrt 
Pye ayab@ Kaprropopovvres Kai avfavopevor els THV 
emiyvoow Tov Geou, ev Tarn Suvaper Suvapovpevor 
Kara To Kparos THs So€ns avrov eis Tacay viropovny 
kal paxpoOupiav, wera Xapas EevXapioTovYTEs TO TaTpt 


6. rov maporytoc tic tac. The 
two notions of coming ¢éo you, 
and being present, are combined. 
“Which (the Gospel) has come 
amongst you.” 

cade. The repetition of caOue 
causes a part of the awkwardness 
of this roughly-constructed sen- 
tence. If xafis prefixed to gor 
Kapr.. we must supply mapeorey to 
évy maytl rg koopy. But Lach- 
mann, with some of the best MSS., 
reads xaQwe xai €y wavrl rg Koopy 


€orly xaprogpopobpevoy, k. 7. A. 


7. ano’Exagpa. Epaphras was 
evidently one of the chief teachers, 
if he was not the founder, of the 
Church at Colosse. He was now 
with St. Paul at Rome and is 


called by him his “‘fellow-prisoner” 
(Philemon 23), but probably this 
refers only to a voluntary com- 
panionship in St. Paul’s imprison- 
ment. 

9. iva rAnpwOifre ry Exiyvwarr, 
“that you may be made full as to 
the knowledge of his will,”—that 
you may gain a complete know- 
ledge. 

10. weperarioat, “so that you 
may walk,” 

apéoxeca is generally “ com- 
plaisance” in an unfavourable 
sense; but here it expresses ami- 
ability, favour with God and men. 

12. “Giving thanks to the 
Father who has called us effectu- 
ally to our portion of the inherit- 
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wn , e “A 4 , nA , “ 
T@ ikavwcavTt nuas eis THY pepida Tov KAnpou Toy 
e ” 9 va , a x>ose/d ea 9 “ 9 
ayiwy ev TH Poti, OF EppvoaTro nuas EK TNS efovcias 
A , \ 4 \ ra 
TOV OKOTOUS Kal peETEaTHnOEY Els Tyv BactAclay Tov 


a wn 9 , 9 “A > 
VlOU THS ayamns avToOV, Ev 


ance of the saints in light.” There 
is some doubt about the right 
reading in this clause. «adéoavre 
is in some MSS. substituted for 
ixavwoayts, in others added (with 
kal) before it, in others omitted. 
We can easily suppose that the 
Apostle, having written cadécayrt, 
felt that a stronger word was 
needed to express his meaning, 
‘‘__who has called us, and enabled 
us,” with an emphasis on the 
second word. This would account 
for the irregular phrase ixayweavre 
eig rv peplca. Or, on the other 
hand, if ixaywourre only was 
written, it was very natural that 
kadécayre should be given as a 
gloss, and so come into the text. 
The Apostle is not speaking of 
the preparation of Christians on 
earth for a future inheritance. 
‘‘The inheri@ance of the saints in 
light” is represented as already 
entered upon, being contrasted 
with that ‘power or dominion of 
darkness,” from which the be- 
lievers in Christ had been de- 
livered. ‘‘ The portion,” 4 peplc, 
is the share of each in the general 
inheritance. Men could not have 
taken possession of this in their 
own strength, Their “sufficiency ” 
was of God. For this use of 
ixay@oat, compare 2 Cor. iii. 6, 


et wv \ ) , 
@ €xonev THY atroNUTPwWOLY, 


d¢ Kal ixdywoey ude staxovove 
Kacvijc dcaOixne. The construction 
of the two passages would be 
identical, if we substituted pero- 
xoug for cig riv peplda, “ who has 
enabled us as partakers,” or made 
us competent to be partakers. 
Observe that it is “the Father” 
who has given this sufficiency. , 
The inheritance is in fact that of 
sonship to God, with all its privi- 
leges. 

13. There are two opposing 
dominions, the one that of the 
powers of darkness, the other that 
of the kingdom of light and peace 
in which the Son of God reigns 
over his brethren. The Christians, 
in obeying the call of the Gospel, 
had been brought out of the one 
into the other. Compare Eph, v. 
5, 8, “has no inheritance in the 
kingdom of Christ and of God ;” 
... “you were once darkness, but 
now you are light in the Lord ;” 
and Eph. vi. 12. Passages from 
the Zend Avesta relating to the 
opposition of Angro - mainyus 
(Ahriman) to Ahura-mazda (Or- 
muzd) are given in the Hssay on 
foreign Elements in the Theology of 
these Epistles. 

14. Identical with Eph. i. 7, 
except that there da rov aipuarog 
avrov is added after &roAvrpwou, 
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A ¥ ” e ~ a > ; 9 A A A 
THY aero TOV apapTiOV, os EoTIY ElKeov Tov GeoU 
o 9 4 4 A , rf > ,_ ” 
TOU GOPATOV, MPWTOTOKOS TATNS KTITEWS, OTL EV AUTH 


bd / A , A 9 
exTia0n Ta wavTa Ta ev 


and wapazxrwydrwy occupies the 
place of dyapriw». Here, we must 
connect the aroA’rpwor¢e with the 
deliverance just mentioned. Those 
who were now free subjects and 
citizens of Christ’s kingdom had 
found their deliverance from the 
dominion of darkness in receiving 
that forgiveness of sins which was 
embodied, so to speak, in Christ 
and his blood. 

15. elxwy row Geov rov dopdrov, 
“the visible image of the invisible 
God.” The word eixwy here seems 
to refer to the bodily person of 
Christ. In Heb. i. 3, on the other 
hand, the terms azravyacpa rijc 
Svinc cal yapaxrip tij¢ vrooracewe 
avrov may probably be understood 
without reference to the Incar- 
nation, as expressing the rela- 
tion of the Son to the Father 
in the mystery of the Divine 
nature. 

mpwroroxoc raonc cricewc. The 
only exact translation of these 
words is “firstborn of all creation ;” 
and from this title it might with- 
out doubt be logically inferred that 
the Son was a part of creation. 
But this phrase belongs to a 
class of expressions in which the 
strictest grammatical sense is by 
no means always what is meant. 
We do not infer from the phrase 
“‘ fairest of her daughters, Eve,” 


ra 2 a ' ‘ bY 
Tols OUpavois Kai Ta ET 


that Eve was one of her own 
daughters. And xpwrdroxog raone 
kricewe might be written by one 
who meant to convey that the Son 
was begotten before any part of 
creation. It would scarcely be 
maintained that St. Paul would 
have applied the term xricGeic to 
the Son. It is a fair and natural 
way of explaining the words to 
say, that the Son, with reference 
to “all creation,” occupied the 
place of “ first-born.” He is prior 
to, and at the head of, all existence. 
The next sentence is sufficient to 
correct any false impression that 
St. Paul was speaking of the Son 
as a created being. 

16. év abrg éxricOy ra wdvra. 
It is confessedly difficult to explain 
the meaning of statements like 
this, and it may seem wise to pass 
them by as expressing mysteries 
which we cannot pretend to fathom. 
Any attempt to describe by a 
definition that relation to God, or 
the Lord, or Christ, which St. Paul 
so often affirms in the phrase “in 
him,” must necessarily be a failure. 
We must be content to deny our- 
selves a precise answer to the 
question, what St. Paul meant 
when he said, “ All things were 
created in the Son of God,”: or 
when he said, “In God we live 
and move and are.” But we ought 
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TIS YS, TA Opara Kat ra adpara, etre Opovor eire 
Kuptornres elre apyal eire ékovoia. ta mavra oe 
avrov Kal els avroy ExTioTal, Kal aUvTos EoTW mp0 
TAavT@Vv Kal Ta WavTa ev aur guvEertyKer, Kal auros 


to go with the mind of the Apostle 
when he uses such language as far 
as any reflections we can make 
will enable us to go. And with 
that view we should probably be 
right in pursuing such considera- 
tions as these : 

(1.) The Son of God is a living 
power sustaining and embracing 
all things. The life, the coherence, 
the movement, of the universe, 
are due to his presence. 

(2.) The order of the universe is 
a reflection of the mind of God. 
“ All things ” not only depend on 
the Son of God, but they also 
manifest him. The invisible law 
of the universe, the xéopoc vonrdc, 
is a thought of God. The rela- 
tions and processes of the whole 
creation will be better understood 
by regarding them in the light of 
the Divine nature, and of that 
nature in its Filial aspect. 

These doctrines are not amongst 
the discoveries of modern physical 
science. It does not belong to 
science either to affirm or to con- 
tradict them. But it might be 
possible to trace analogies and 
reciprocal illustrations between 
this theology of creation and the 
principles which science holds to 
be most certain. 


elre Opdvor, x. r. X.. an amplifi- 
cation of the more frequent dpyai 
cal éfoveiac. But no distinction 
is to be looked for between these 
terms. St. Paul seems to wish to 
leave open the question of the 
real existence of such entities as 
formed the mythology of Oriental 
systems. His object is to affirm 
that all existences whatsoever, let 
them be what they might, were 
necessarily created by and in and 
for the Son of God, Compare 
Eph. i, 21. 

ra wdyra oe atrov cal ele abroy 
éxriorac. Compare Rom. xi. 36, 
& atrov cal &¢ avrod xa) etc avrov 
ra wdyra,—said, without restric- 
tion to the Son, of God or the 
Lord. 

17. ra wavra éy avrg cuvéorncey. 
As in the English Version, “ all 
things in him consist, or are held 
together.” Compare Ecclus. xliii, 
26, éy Adyp avrov avyxeiras 
warvra, 

18. That relation of Christ to 
hwmanity which is implied in his 
being the Head of the Church is 
always closely associated in St. 
Paul’s mind with the action or 
relation of the Son of God as the 
fountain and support of creatson. 
Compare Eph, 1. 23. 
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€or 1 Kehadn Tov gaparos, THs ExkAngias’ os 
EOTLW GpyYn, TMpwTOTOKOS Ex TaY vEKpav, iva yevnraL 
€vy Taow avTos Mpwrevwov, OTL Ev avT@ EVvdoKNTEY 
Tay TO TANpwma Karounoo Kat O¢ avrov amoka- 


4 A /, 
TadAagat Ta WavrTa els 


d¢ éorty apyt. It would seem 
that in this place the Son of God 
is called doyf# in his character as 
the Head of the Church rather 
than in his character as the Crea- 
tive Word. He is the Origin from 
which the Church, the redeemed 
Body, has its derivation. 

mpwroroxoc ék rwy vexpwov. Here 
also it is the Head of the Church, 
the risen Saviour, who is zpwre- 
rokoc in this second sense. Above, 
the Son, the Image of the Father, 
is the Firstborn of all creation. 
Now he is the Firstborn, by his 
resurrection from the dead, of the 
new creation of redeemed and 
reconciled spirits. — 

iva yevnrat éy Tao avrocg mpw- 
revwy. ‘That he might gain the 
first place for himself in all things.” 
Christ descended in order that he 
might rise to the highest place, 
and so might manifestly originate 
@ new order. | 

19, There are two constructions 
for this sentence, according as rd 
axAnpwpa is taken for an accusative 
or a nominative. In the former 
case, the rendering of the English 
Version is the right one, “it 
pleased [God or the Father],” or 
more exactly, “God was pleased, 
that in him all the Fulness should 


> @# > 4 ‘ 
QUTOY, Elpnvorroltnoas dla 


dwell.” The objection to this con- 
struction is that the omission of 
the name of “God”’ as the subject 
is not a natural one. In the latter 
case ray ro whypwya is a name for 
the Divine Being. “For in him 
all the Fulness was pleased to 
dwell, and by him to reconcile all 
things to himself.” In an ordinary 
passage of St. Paul we should not 
willingly admit such an expression. 
But when we consider how largely 
the Apostle has been using the 
language of “theosophy” in the 
preceding sentences, there seems 
to be no incongruity, as there is 
certainly much force, in using a 
term which expresses the infinity 
of the Divine nature in place of 
any personal name of God. The 


.™more lengthened phrase in ii. 9, 


nav ro tAfpwpa rijc Oedrnroc, does 
not tell directly in favour of either 
construction ; but it shows us still 
further how much St. Paul’s mind 
was dwelling on these ‘‘ mystical ” 
ideas of God’s nature, and so 
helps to make the unusual form 
of expression more probable. 

20. eipnvoromoac. In either 
case, it is God who has made peace 
through the blood of the cross of 
Christ. Compare Eph. ii. 16, 17, 
and see the note on that passage. 
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TOU aiparos Tov oTavpov avrov, dt adrov, elre Ta 
emt tns yns elre Ta ev Tors ovpavois. Kal vuas | 
Tore OvTas amnAAOTpLwpEVvoUs Kal éxOpors TH Siavoig 
€v Tols Epyous Tois movnpois, vuvi dé amoxarndAAakey 
év TH GapaTe THS TapKos avTov dia Tov Oavarou, 
TApacTnaar vuas aylous Kat apwomovs Kal aveyKAnTous 
KATEVOTLOY aUTOV, EL ye emmevere TH TiaTeL TEOEMENO- 
pevot Kal €dpaioe Kat pn peraxivovpevot amo Ths éeATi- 
Sos Tov evayyeAlov ov nKovoare, Tou KnpuxOevros ev | 
Taon KTiceL TH UITO TOV OUpavoy, ov éyevouny eyo 


IlavAos Siaxovos. 


6° abrov, “through him,” em- 
phatic. The blood of the cross 
meant Him who shed his blood, 
Christ dying as a self-oblation. 
Observe in this verse how the 
Apostle insists on the universality 
of the reconciliation, and on Christ 
being the one mediwm of it. 

21. wal tpac. A direct and 
particular application is given to 
the universal statement, just as 
in Eph. wu. 1. 

arnAXorpwwuévoug. Comp. Eph. 
iv. 18, 19. 

éy roic Epyore Toig movnpoic. The 
estrangement and enmity had its 
seat and manifestation and nourish- 
ment in evil acts. 

amoxuryn\Aatey. ‘* He (that is, 
God, as before,) has reconciled 
you in the body of Christ’s flesh.” 
The sentence does not run very 
smoothly, and transcribers appear 
to have stumbled at the dé added 
for emphasis to vvri. Lachmann 
gives preference to the almost im- 


possible reading droxarn\Aayyre. 
There are other various readings, of 
which droxarahAayévrec (also im- 
possible) holds next place. 

The doctrine is still the same, 
—that in the living person of 
Christ, who gave himself up to 
man’s death and was raised again 
by the Father, men, as men, are 
reconciled to God. 

22. wapaorfjoa. It is God, 
again, who presents his reconciled 
children before himself. Compare 
Eph. i. 4. 

23. et ye émepevere, “if you 
abide in the faith,”—not rejecting 
that filial condition to which God 
has called you. 

év rdoy rice. We can hardly 
suppose this to have been an un- 
meaning exaggeration. It is to 
be remembered, (1) that the wide 
diffusion of the Gospel was a point 
of great importance to St. Paul, 
as expressing so fitly that opening 
of God’s favour to all men uni- 
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Nuv yxaipo ev Trois mraOnpaaty vITEp UMBVs. Kat 
avravam Anpo Ta voTEpnpare TOY Oripewy Tou | Xpirrov 
ev TH capki pov vITep Tov owparos avrov, 6 éoTl 7 
ExkAnaia, ns éyevouny éym Siaxovos KaTa THY oiKovo- 
play tov Beovd trav Sobeicay pot cis vpas wAnpoca 


versally in which he gloried; and 
(2) that the Gospel had been pub- 
lished over a very remarkably wide 
area for that age. St. Paul’s own 


work in this preaching had been 


wonderful in its geographical ex- 
tension, as well as in other charac- 
teristics. Nevertheless the ex- 
pression cannot be made out to 
be a strictly accurate one, nor is 
it necessary that it should be. 
St. Paul was speaking from the 
point of view of theology, not of 


statistics. Compare verses 5, 6, 
of this chapter. 
24, viv xaipw. MS. authority 


is in favour of the omission of é¢ 
before yvv, but this may partly be 
accounted for by the similar end- 
ing of duaxovoc. The sentence is 
considerably injured by the ex- 
cision of this copula. 

The feeling here expressed of 
joy and pride in his sufferings 
was habitual to St. Paul. Whilst 
he held it to be a general Christian 
privilege to “glory in tribulations,” 
he regarded his own peculiar af- 
flictions as a seal of his Apostle- 
ship. But the language of this 
verse is the most remarkable that 
he anywhere uses in speaking of 
his sufferings. 


kat avravatAnpo, x.7r.A. There is 
something startling in the words, 
‘the shortcomings of the afflic- 
tions of Christ,” and in St. Paul’s 
pretensions to supply in his person 
what had been left wanting by 
Christ. But we must bring to 
the reading of this passage St. 
Paul’s idea of the Head and the 
members. The Body was the 
xAfpwua or complement of Christ 
(Eph. i. 23); without it he was 
not complete. The Church was 
to be built up out of sufferings,— 
the sufferings of Christ first, and 
the sufferings of his members in 
their turn and place; and each 
member, in doing his part, was 
supplying that which was left 
vacant, so to say, for him to 
supply. St. Paul, who knew his 
part in the building up of the 
Church to be a great one, might 
honestly speak of his sufferings 
as contributing an important com- 
plement to the total sum of the 
afflictions of Christ and his mem- 
bers. 

The dyri in dvravaxAnp® pro- 
bably implies a kind of response 
on the part of the members, 
echoing the action of the Head. 

25. In 


A 8 ‘4 
Kara Thy oixovopiay. 
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A , ~ a : \ , \ 3» , 
Tov Noyov tov Oeov, TO pvaTnploy TO aTroKEKpuppEvoY 
> A a 4 s A “ “ \ 3» 
aT TOY alwoveoy Kal amo Tov yevewv, vuvi de edave- 
4 a e os 9 a nl e \ , 
pwOn Trois aylois avrov, ols nOeAnoev o Oeos yvwpicat 
4 a) “~ v “~ a > “~ 
ri ro wAouTos Ths So€ns Tov pvaoTnpiov TovTou Ev Tots 
wv @ 9 A 9 cia e 9 \ a 4 
eOveowv, os eativ Xpioros ev vpiv, n EAmis ths So€ns, 


Eph. iii. 7, the same place is filled 
by the words xara ry dwpedy rife 
xXapirog rou Beov rijc dobelone por. 
And in the second verse of the 
same chapter the equivalent phrase 
is ryy olkovoulay rij¢ yaptrog Tov 
Geov rijc Cobelonc po. On the 
word olxovoula see the note on 
Eph. i. 10. It is here used in 
the second of the senses there 
given, and represents an appoint- 
ment or commission given by the 
Lord to his servant Paul. It 
answers to ¢wped in Eph. iii. 7,— 
the word most commonly used 
to denote this commission being 
xapic. This is also the sense of 
olxovopia in Eph, iii. 2. 

wAnpwear tov oyov Tod Deo. 
It would seem as if St. Paul, 
when a word became strongly 
impressed on his mind, had a 
pleasure in using it in various 
senses. IIAnpovy and wAfpwpya are 
among the special words of these 
Epistles, Here, to “fill” or 
“fulfil” the word of God, must 
mean to proclaim it to the full ; 
to fill the appointed measure in 
the bearing or making known of 
God’s word. 

26. Compare Eph. ili. 9. 

éparepwOn, written as if & aze- 


xpv¢On had gone before, instead of 
its equivalent, ro aroxexpippevoy. 

27. rl rd mrovroe rijc SdEne rou 
pivatnploy rovrov év totic eBbveccy. 
It is instructive to compare this 
with the parallel phrase in Eph. 
i. 18, rig 6 wAovroe rpg SdEnC ric 
KAnpovoulac abrov -év roicg dyiotc. 
There is just the same kind of 
recurrence and variation of words 
which we observe as characteristic 
of St. Paul not only in different 
compositions, but in the same 
letter. The variation of gender 
in the use of xAovrog may be 
regarded as purely casual. The 
different expressions in either 
sentence are in obvious harmony 
with the line of thought in each 
passage respectively. ev rotc éOve- 
ow, “among the Gentiles,” should 
be referred to the whole subject,— 
‘“‘the wealth of the glory of this 
mystery ;” it implies that the 
Gentile world was the element, 
in and through which this glory 
was realized. 

dc [or 6] orev Xptorog éy vpiv. 
The mystery, once hidden but now 
manifested, is “Christ in you.” 
In the next verse, St. Paul speaks 
of presenting every man réAetov 
éy Xporg, Christ in you,—you 
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Ov nels KarayyeAAopev vouOerovvtes Tavta avOpwirov 
4 , ” > , rd 
kat OivdacKovres Tavta avOpwrov ev macn codia, iva 
, , ” , > A, 
TapacTnompey mavra avOpwrov redevov ev Xpior@ 
a ~ » , A A > 4 9 ”~ 
eis 0 Kal KoTL@ aywyiCOmevos KATA THY EVvEepyElay avTOU 
A > / 9 > > , 
THY Evepyouperny ev epot ev Svvapet. 
, A ea sa/ ey 2 7, A ” Q 
Gero yap vas eldevar nAiKov aywva exw Tept 
ea a > 4 9 es 
upov Kxat rov ev Aaodixeia Kat oot ovy ewpaxay 
A , , 9 ad “A e 
TO Mpoowrov pov €v acapki, iva twapaxAnOaow ai 
, >, A 4 9 9 , Q 9 
kapdiat avrav, ovpPiBacbevres Ev ayamn Kat: eis 
nv 4 “~ “~ : , “A , 
wav TO mAoUTOs THs TAnpohopias THs TuUvETEwS, Eis 


in Christ. We are reminded of 
our Lord’s own saying (St. John 
xv. 4) pelvare é€v épol, Kayo év 
vpiv. Such a spiritual relation to 
Christ is implied as may be ex- 
pressed by either phrase, Christ 
dwells in us, or, We dwell in 
Christ ; or best by both these 
phrases. “ We are one with 
Christ and Christ with us.” This 
close fellowship with Christ is 
the revealed mystery of God’s 
eternal purpose, and it constitutes 
the hope of glory yet to be mani- 
fested. 

28. The repetition of zavra 
&vOpwroy in this verse is what 
chiefly attracts attention. We 
may trace it to that thought of 
universality and completeness which 
has become a passion in the Apos- 
tle’s mind. He saw everything on 
the largest scale, but yet felt that 
no individual part was insignifi- 
cant or to be neglected. The 
mystery of Christ was for the 


whole universe, for mankind uni- 


versally ; but each individual 
person needed to receive the mys- 
tery, to be instructed, to be in- 
formed, to be brought to a con- 
dition of personal perfection. 

29. And the effort to do his 
part in this work called for all 
the energetic labour which St. 
Paul, or the power of God in 
him, could put forth. 


IT. 1. frixov dyova éxw. Re- 
ferring to dywrtZopevog in the 
preceding verse. Compare iv. 13. 
The fact of not being known by 
face to the believers at Colosse 
and Laodicea adds a kind of 
hungry yearning to the Apostle’s 
desire for their spiritual welfare. 
From iv. 16 it appears that there 
was familiar intercourse between 
the Churches here mentioned. 

2. ovpiBacGerrec. In con- 
struction, this word agrees with 
the supposed subject of the pre- 
ceding clause ;—it is expressed as 
if “ that they might be comforted ” 
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9 “A nn n 9 e ’ 
exiyvwow Tov pvoTnpiov Tov Oeov, Ev @ Eloly TavTes 
“A , “~ 4 b é 
ot Onoavpoi trys aodias Kat THs yywoews amoxpudot. 
“ \ Cd \ ees / 9 
rovro Oe Aeyw iva pndeis vpas mapadroyiCnra ev 
r) Xr 4 ) \ Q “ . om” rr \ a 
mOavodoyiz. € yap Kal TH capKl ameyu, GdAa TO 
e a > f / e a 
WVEVLATL GUY vplY Eli, yaipwy Kat BrETov vuoV 
\ / \ / a \ 
THY Tak Kal TO oTEepewua Ths eis Xpiorov wictews 


e “A 
ULV. 


had gone before. For the idea, 
compare Eph, iv. 13—16, Ad- 
vance in knowledge is made depen- 
dent upon growth in Christian 
life,—that is, in the love and 
fellowship which bind the mem- 
bers of a true Body together. 

rov Oeov. There is a great con- 
fusion in the MSS. as to the read- 
ing here. The words Qeov, rarpoc, 
and Xpierov, are variously con- 
nected or omitted. The readings 
of the best MSS. are as follows: 
tov Qeov Xprerov, B, received by 
Lachmann ; rov @eov warpoc Xpio- 
rov, the Sinaitic ; rov Oeov rarpoc¢ 
rov Xptorov, A.C. These readings 
do not differ in sense from one 
another, if Xprorod be taken as in 
apposition to rou puernpiov. The 
mystery «ws Christ, as in 1 27, 
“unto the knowledge of the 
mystery of God (or, of God the 
Father), namely, Christ.” 

3. The words cogia, yr, 
O@ncavpot droxpuga, have a strongly 
Gnostical stamp, like other terms 
which follow in this chapter ; and 
we cannot but conclude that St. 
Paul is quoting or borrowing them 


9 , A . w“~ 
‘Os ovy wapedaBere tov Xpwcrov “Incovy 


from theosophical speculations by 
which, in his judgment, the Colos- 
sian brethren were in danger of 
being misled. Yet the thought 
is almost identical with what we 
find in other Epistles, as for ex- 
ample inl Cor. i. 24, 30; ii. 
2,73 in the last of which places 
we have Aadouperv Beov coglay év 
pvornply riv droxexpuypéyny. 

4. St. Paul’s earnest protest, 
by which he hoped to guard the 
Colossians against plausible false 
teachers, was this,—that all the 
yvw@ow of which they spoke, in- 
cluding whatever was most hidden 
or mystical, was in Christ, and 
was to be learnt through the study 
of him. 

5. This assurance, interposed in 
the midst of an anxious exhor- 
tation, is highly characteristic of 
St. Paul, and shows the teacher 
not afraid to use his personal 
authority, wishing to commend 
rather than to censure, and bring- 
ing forward the good points in 
his readers which he sought to 
strengthen against the dangers 
besetting them. | 
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A , 9 > «A “ xe , \. » 

7 TOV KUPLOV, EV AUT@ TepiTTareEire, EppiCwpevor Kal EmroLKO- 
, 9 s,s A a , ~ , A 
Sopovpevos ev avr@ Kat BeBarovpevor Tn Tiare: Kabws 
28 bY , rm) 4 9 > A 98 > , BA AD 
eddayOnre, TEptamevovres EV AUTH EV EvyapioTia. BAE 

‘A wv e nA e a) a ~ 
TETE pn Tis EoTaL Uuas O GvdAaywywy dia THS PiAo- 
. a > 8 \ \ U n 
godias Kat kKevns amarns KaTa Thy Tapadoow Tov 
, \ \ a “ / > \ 
avOporrwv, KaTa TA TTOLXELA TOU KOGMOU Kal ov KaTa 
7 a t 7 A nw “~ A tf a“ 
Xpiorov, ort €v avr@ Karoiket Tay TO TANpwpa THs 
a > 9 x A , of 
GeOTNTOS TWPATLKOS KA EOTE EV AUTH TETANPOpEVOL, OS 


7. éwouxodopotpevor. The pre- 
sent tense ought to be noticed,— 
‘“‘in process of being built up,’— 
as ovvocodopetoGe in Eph. i. 22. 

8. xara rv wapadoay roy ay- 
“Opwrwy. St. Paul’s language seems 
to imply that there was no absolute 
novelty in the speculations offered 
to the Colossians. They were 
probably in the main traditions, 
and commended by their sup- 
porters as having the authority of 
tradition. 


Ta orotxéia Tov Kéopov, also in 


verse 20. Compare the “ weak and 


beggarly rudiments ” of Gal. iv. 9. 

9. The passage which follows 
is one of the most difficult in the 
New Testament, partly on account 
of the want of finish in the 
construction,—the connexion of 
clauses being especially imperfect 
and uncertain,—and partly on ac- 
count of the mystical character 
of the ideas expressed. It may 
safely be inferred that St. Paul 
has in his mind Judaistic doctrine 
relating to circumcision, festivals, 
abstinence, and the like, and also 


“gnostical” doctrine (to use a 
later term) concerning the rAjpwpa 
and the heavenly orders. And 
most probably both kinds of doc- 
trine were combined in the specu- 
lations of the same teachers. The 
Apostle subjects all such theories 
to the doctrine of Christ ;—of 
Christ fully Divine, truly human, 
manifested by death and resurrec- 
tion, uniting all mankind directly . 
to God. 

xarotxet, “ dwells,” not “ dwelt.” 

10. cal éore év airg rexAnpw- 
pévo. <A parenthetic clause, due 
to the impression made on St. 
Paul’s mind by the word and 
thought of “ fulness.” The ful- 
ness of the Godhead is in Christ, 
—and your fulness also (in a true 
but not quite the same sense) is 
in him.” The perfection of God 
and the perfection of man meet 
in Christ. In Christ men have 
their complete ideal ; in proportion 
as they dwell in him they become 
perfect. 

apyiic kai é€&. As in verse 15, 
1.16; Eph. iii. 10. 
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cor 1 Kebarr maons apxis Kat efoucias, ev @ kat 
mepterpnOnre meptTouy aXeLporromnre, ev ™ amex Ovcet 
TOU Gwparos m™s oapkos, €v TN meptropy Tou Xpirrov, 
ouvratertes avuT@ ev T@ Bamriopart, ev @ kal oun 
yepOnre Oia THs Ticrews THs EvEepyeias Tov Geov Tov 


9 , s,s Vv 9 a“ lo) 
EYELpaVYTOS AUTOV EK TMY VEKPwVY' 


11. In all probability, as has 
been said above, some Judaistic 
enforcement of circumcision gave 
occasion to what St. Paul says 
here. 

It is to be borne in mind that, 
to St. Paul, the essential reality 
of all spiritual relations was that 
mystical order, that Divine or- 
ganization, which subsisted in 
Christ. All sacramental symbols 
derived their meaning and worth 
from the reality which they repre- 
sented,—a reality on which they 
were dependent, but which was 
not dependent upon them. The 
strength of this feeling in St. 
Paul’s mind enabled him to use 
sacred symbols for the purpose of 
illustration with greater freedom 
than is natural to us. In this 
passage, the circumcision of Christ 
and the baptism of the Christian 
are both appealed to as external 
facts which give expression and 
body to the great mystical laws of 
spiritual fellowship with Christ. 

év @ xal mepterphOnre. “In 
Christ you were circumcised.” 
When t— When he was circum- 
cised.” ‘In his circumcision, be- 
lieve that you had the sins of your 


N ea A 
Kat ULGaS VEKpOus 


flesh stripped off.” Again, “ You 
have been buried with Christ.” 
When? “In your baptism.” 
“* Believe that you then died with 
Christ and rose again with Christ.” 
It would have been equally Pauline 
to say, ‘You were buried when 
Christ was buried, and you rose 
again when Christ rose again,” as 
to say, “You went down into 
death with Christ when you went 
under the water, and rose up alive 
with him when you came out of. 
the water.” The historical facts 
of Christ’s life, and the sacred 
symbols of the Christian life, are 
equally, though not in an identical 
manner, expressions of the Divine 
law or will which governs the 
higher existence of man. 

12. da rie wlarewe .. . The 
rising to life only becomes actual 
through faith. ‘Believe in that 
putting forth of Divine Will 
which wrought when God raised 
Christ from the dead, and you 
also are raised again.” Compare 
Eph. i. 19, 20, and the notes on 
that passage. 

13. The clauses which follow 
resemble very closely Eph. ii. 1, 
5, 14, 15, 16. 
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ovras ev Trois TWapamTapacty kal a) axpoBuoria TNS 
capes Up, ovvefworoinaey Upas ov aura, Xapt- 
oapevos nuiv jwavrTa Ta Tapamrespara, efaeipas TO 
Kal 7 mHaoY Xerpoypapov Tots Soypacw 6 Oo nV vmrevaytioy 
mir, Kal @UTO npKEv Ex TOU peécou, mpoonhocas auro 
T@ oTaup@, amexdvoapevos Tas apyas Kat ras éLovaias 
ederyparirey ev Tappnoia, OpiauBevoas avrovs ev 


QUuT@. 

14. Inthe parallel passage Eph. 
ii. 15, the written law, the system 
of decrees, is represented primarily 
as a-barrier between Jews and 
Gentiles: here it is primarily a 
barrier between men and God. 
By its power to condemn it repels 
men from God. Christ by the re- 
conciliation displayed in him has 
effaced all the separative power 
of the Law. 

éx rov péoov, “from the midst,” 
t.e. from intervening between us 
and God. 

15. The difficulty of connecting 
this verse with what goes before, 
through the absence of a copula, 
is trifling compared with the diffi- 
culty of translating and under- 
standing the words themselves. 

. What is the sense of amexcy- 
odpevoc 4 

What were the apyai and efov- 
ciac to be triumphed over in 
Christ’s work of redemption 
through sacrifice ? 

It is almost better to give up 
the word dwexdvoapevoc in despair, 
than to render it ‘ having spoiled.” 
It is not that St. Paul was in- 


capable of bad grammar; but 
that there is no conceivable reason 
for his using a common word in a 
totally false sense. His use of 
améxévorc, a very few lines above, 
in its right sense, makes such a 
false application of dwexducdpevoc 
still more incredible. To render 
it “ having spoiled” is not simply 
to assume that the middle is 
wrongly used for the active voice. 
In the active dréxévoat would be 
to strip off clothes, not to strip the 
body of clothes. The dpyai and 
éZovaiae would still be stripped 
off, not spoiled. 

Then, what are these dpyaé and 
eLovelac? It is said, evil powers, 
devils. And this interpretation is 
supported by Eph. vi. 12. But 
Just above, Christ is spoken of as 
the head of all principalities and 
powers. And itis certainly usual 
in these Epistles to find dpyai and 
éEovofac used in a neutral or com- 
prehensive sense. 

The most prudent course would 
perhaps be to leave the passage 
uninterpreted, as apparently un- 
finished and therefore obscure. 
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The literal rendering is to say 
that “ God in Christ” stripped off 
from himself the principalities 
and powers, and made a show of 
them. May some such thought 
as this be indicated ? — “False 
teachers are enveloping and smo- 
thering the person of Christ with 
a cloud of ethereal beings. But 
I say that Christ, in the glory of 
his cross, stripped himself clear 
of all that cloud. He rose up 
into a higher sphere, and placed 
himself distinctly above all powers 
of the invisible world.” So it is 
said in Eph. iv. 10 that Christ 
rose “far above all heavens,” and 
in Eph. i 21 that God “placed 
him far above all dpyaé and é£ov- 
ola.” 

There is an idea of hostilty, it 
is true, expressed in the words 
éecypdricey and OprapBevoac. If 
the dpxai and éfovela be regarded 
as in some way connected with 
the administration of the Law, 
(compare what is said of “ angels” 


in Gal. iii. 19, Acts vil. 53, and 


Hebrews ii. 2,) a victory over 
them might be. spoken of in con- 
nexion with a victory over the 
Law. Or, if they are simply re- 
garded as powers which hid Christ 
from men, Christ in clearing him- 
self from them might be said to 
vanquish them as rivals, 

év atrg. Probably “in him ;” 


not “in it,” viz. the cross. All 
through the sentence God in Christ 
is the subject. 

16—23. This passage carries on 
the warning begun in the 8th 
verse. The believers were in 
danger of being robbed of their 
freedom. and life given to them in 
Christ by being brought under 
a complicated system of obser- 
vances. The Apostle exhorts them 
to refuse to be thus degraded. 
The language of this paragraph 
presents to us a succession of diffi- 
culties, including some uncertain- 
ties of text, which strengthen 
that impression of crudeness in 


‘the composition which is con- 


veyed by some preceding passages, 
It may be supposed, perhaps, that 
St. Paul’s dictation did not always 
take place under equally favourable 
circumstances. 

16. M) ody rie dude xpurérw. 
You are made alive and exalted 
with Christ: therefore do not sub- 
mit to be treated as subjects of a 
lower dispensation, bound by an 
external religion. 

év pipe, “with reference to,” 
“in the matter of.” jépoc was 
used for “ what concerns,” as robe 
pov pépoc, 80 far as relates to me. 

cafsBarwy, though plural, may 
mean a single Sabbath. Compare 
St. Matthew xxviii. 1, &c. 

17, Ceremonial institutions were 
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but a shadow of the substance 
signified by them. As Christ, the 
substance of the Jewish institu- 
tions, had come, ra péAXorra is 
probably to be understood of things 
which had been “future” when 
the ceremonies were instituted. 

To cwpa, ‘The body is [the 
body] of Christ.” Zépua is used 
in a twofold sense. The Person of 
Christ is the body or substance 
of which these institutions are 
shadows. 

xarafspaBevérw. This word 
means properly to decide against 
@ person’s claim to a prize. It is 
difficult to say whether the idea 
of defrauding is here to take pre- 
cedence of that of condemning. If 
so, the Bpafzetoy might be fellow- 
ship with Christ. Compare Phi- 
lippians iii. 14, ete rd SpaBeior rijc 
dvw xAnoews tov Oeov év. Xpiorg 
*Inaov. 

Gédwy, “at his will” or pleasure. 
ev ram., preaching humility, &c. 

Opnoxeig rev ayyédwr, “ wor- 
ship paid to angels ;” not, as some 
have understood it, “angelical de- 
votion.” Such devotion does not 
appear to have been one of the 


dangers which St. Paul was con- 
templating, nor would it have been 
well expressed by Opnoxefa. Wor- 
ship of angels is contrasted with 
holding the Head. 

d pi) éwpaxevy éuBarewwr, “en- 
tering upon, or going into, things 
which he has not seen,”—such as, 
by his theories, he might be sup- - 
posed to have seen, but has not. 
The other reading @ éw., which 
has almost better MS. authority, 
cannot be made to give any tole- 
rable meaning. Compare the fol- 
lowing expressions in Philo: Té, 
gnow, © Bavpdoror, rogoiroy aigvi- 
dwov apbévreg ard yijc sic toc 
excvnyeode xal rov aépa iwepxuay- 
tec aidepoGareire ; (i. 465.) 

19. Compare Eph. iv. 16, and 
note. ry avénaw rov Oeov, “the 
growth which God designs and 
grants.” 

20. crocyeia rov kéopov. Asin 
verse 8, “ Christ’’ and “the ele- 
ments of the world” are put in 
opposition to one another. The 
elements of the world are here, as 
in Galatians iv. 9, chiefly rules of 
an external and superficial nature 
relating to observances. 
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22. ad éorw tic gPopdr. The 
objects to which the rules Touch 
not, &c. refer are those creatures of 
God which are made to be used 
and done with. Some have thought 
that it is of these rules themselves 
that St. Paul says that they are 
meant to perish in the using; 
which would be an instructive 
observation, but seems less natural 
than the sense commonly re- 
ceived. 

23. This verse, though not per- 
fectly symmetrical in construction, 
would have no great difficulty 
except for the apparently unsuit- 
able meaning of xAnoporvhy. Those 
rules of abstinence, says St. Paul, 
have a pretension of wisdom in 
the voluntary devotion and humi- 
lity and unsparing usage of the 
body which they prescribe, but 
are not in any honour, or of any 
value, to the satiating of the flesh. 
But they were never intended to 
satiate the flesh ; and why should 
that object be thought desirable ? 
IIAnopovi so certainly denotes more 
than legitimate satisfaction, that 
I confess I cannot conceive it to 
have been used by St. Paul in a 


good sense. We seem to want 
some word meaning “effectual con- 
quest” rather than “repletion.” 
The flesh was to be subjugated, 
according to the doctrine of St. 
Paul as well as of the Gnostical or 
Judaizing teachers: the question 
was whether fpyor went with 
Adyoc, whether formal rules of 
abstinence really subdued the flesh. 
“Those rules are plausible,” says 
St. Paul; we expect him to go on 
to say that they are delusive. The 
nearest approach to such a sense 
would be by putting some force 
upon xpdc, and understanding it 
to mean “ with reference to,” 4. 
“so as to withstand or overcome.” 
Another solution is to leave the 
sentence without any apodosis 
answering to uéy, and to make 
obx éy typ «7A. @ development 
of ddedeig cwparoc, “not giving 
any honour to the flesh to the 
satisfying of it.” A third expla 
nation is to separate xpd¢ mA. from 
év rizy revi, and render it “ tend- 
ing (but really tend) to the sa- 
tiating of the flesh.” But there 
is something very forced in all 
these interpretations. 
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In this difficulty, it may be ex- 
cusable to mention a conjectural 
emendation, although conjectural 
emendations are rightly excluded 
from the text of Scripture. If 
we were to read éxtAnoporh», “ for- 
getfulness,” for mAnoporqy, we 
should get, I think, a very good 
sense. It is just the failure of 
ascetic rules, that they do not 
tend to a forgetting of the flesh. 
"ExaAnoporf is a Hellenistic word, 
being used by St. James (i. 25) 
and in the LXX. St. Paul, in a 
passage which has some resem- 
blance to what we are now read- 
ing, uses the expression ra per 
driow exAavOdvopevog (Phil. iil. 
13). A change from éwA. to xA., 
not very violent for the copyist, 
would be easier to one writing 
from dictation, and the word capxée 
might half suggest to the ear the 
congenial wAnopovh. 


TIT. 1. St. Paul assumes that the 
believers kad risen with Christ. 
Compare 11. 12, suvragevree avrg 
év rp Baxriopan, évy § cal ovyy- 
yépOnre. This co-rising with Christ 
was involved in his being the 
Head. When the Head rose, the 


members also rose. But the rising 
was expressed, and wrought into 
the life of the individual, in 
Baptism, 

The passage beginning with this 
verse is a very striking exposition 
of the highest Pauline doctrine of 
fellowship with Christ. We are 
again reminded of Philippians iii., 
where we have the expressions ra 
Exiyeia gpovouvrec’ Auay yap ro 
moXtreupa év obpavoic ymdpxet, VV. 
19, 20. St. Paul would carry out 
to the utmost his principle, that 
in the descending and ascending 
of Christ was laid the true basis 
for each man of his regenerate 
life. ‘‘ Consider yourselves to have 
died, risen, and ascended to heaven, 
with Christ; and live now the life 
of those who are properly living, 
not on the earth, but with Christ 
in heaven.” 

3, 4. xéxpuyxra. davepwhy. 
“ Now, this heavenly life must be 
content to be, in its inward con- 
sciousness, hidden from the world, 
as Christ is hidden from the world. 
When the veil is withdrawn from 
Christ, it will also be withdrawn 
from your membership with 
him,”’ 
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5. rd péAn vpwy. These “ mem- 
bers” are explained to be evil 
affections and habits. Habits form 
parts of a body, with which the 
inward life clothes itself. Compare 
Gre éLire éy rovrotc, ver. 7. 

Compare verses 5 and 6 with 
Eph. v. 5, 6. 

6. The received text, which 
adds the words “ upon the children 
of disobedience,” is supported by 
the Sinai MS. : 

7. év ole xal veto mepierarhoaré 
more Ste élfjre ev rovrac. The 
“walking” refers rather to the 
outward conduct, the “living” to 
inward habits and relations. Com- 
pare Gal. v. 25, el Zépev xvevpart, 
mvevpart kal oTaxwper. 

8, cal peice. In verse 7 “you 
also” meant “you, like the rest 
of the heathen or children of dis- 
obedience.” Here it should mean 
‘‘ you, as others have done.” But, 
as there has been no recent refer- 
ence to Christian converts, «ai 
vpeic in this verse may be only an 
echo of xal Juetc in the preceding 
verse. 

ra rdayra, “ the whole of them,” 
—a more summary expression 


(without ratra) for “all those 
habits.” 

BAracgnpiay, not limited, like 
our word “blasphemy,” to re- 


. proaches against God, but, gene- 


rally, aJl abusive language. 

9. pi) WevceoOe. Lying was 
natural to a condition in which 
every man was supposed to be set 
against his neighbour, but un- 
natural to one in which unity and 
not division was the law. 

It is interesting to compare this 
passage with the parallel one in 
Ephesians (iv. 22—-25). The ideas 
of “the old man” and “the new 
man,” of “ putting off” and “ put- 
ting on” are the same in both 
passages. But here the putting 
off and putting on are presented 
as already done ; there, as rather 
to be done, because involved in the 
knowing of Christ. In Ephesians, 
the present participle ¢Oeipdpuevor, 
on the one side, answers to the 
present participle draxatvoupevor 
on the opposite side in this Epistle, 
The old man is being destroyed, 
the new man is being renewed. 
In Ephesians, knowledge is made 
the cause or beginning of the 
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change ; here, it is made the end 
of it (cic éwiyrworr). 

11. dzov. The antecedent to 
Srov is the dispensation or con- 
stitution implied in the preceding 
sentence. “In the society of the 
new creation there is no distinc- 
tion between Greek and Jew.” 
Compare Romans x. 12, ov yap 
éoriv CracroX lovdaiou re xal"EX- 
Anvog’ 6 yap abrog Kuptog TdvTwr. 

d\A@ rd wayra xal év xaow 
Xprordc. The corresponding phrase 
just quoted, 6 abrog xiptog rayrwy, 
has not the Pauline depth of this. 
The new society is the Body of 
Christ. In and to his Body Christ 
is everything. Distinctions of race 
and condition are absorbed in the 
new relation. In more ordinary 
langusge we might have said, 
‘We no longer call this man a 
Gentile, that man a Jew, this man 
barbarian, that man civilized ; all 
are Christians, and all our signifi- 
cant characteristics are Christian.” 
For ‘ Christian” St. Paul more 
forcibly says ‘‘Christ.” ‘“ Every- 
thing, in the new creation, is 
Christ : Christ is in all.” Com- 


pare rov pvornplov rovrov, oc eorey 
Xpiorog ev vpiv, h eAmric rig ddtne 
(i. 27); and dypic ob poppwOy 
Xptorog ev vuiv, Gal. iv. 19. 

12. we éxdexrot rov Beov dytoe 
kal hyarnpuévoe. There can be no 
question that dycoe cal #y. are not 
in the vocative case. But it may 
be doubted whether éxXexroé is to 
be taken by itself, or characterizes 
Gye or both it and yyarnpévor. 
In any case #yarnpévor will be 
“loved” not by St. Paul, but by 
God. It is perhaps most in ac- 
cordance with Pauline usage to 
understand &yto: only as depend- 
ent upon éxAexroit. The meaning 
will thus be, “‘ as those whom God 
has chosen to be holy and has 
loved ;” ‘“‘ as God’s chosen saints, 
and beloved of God.” The ex- 
pressions are then very similar to 
those in Romans i. 9, roic év ‘Popn 
dyanrnroitc Oeov, kAnroig ayia. 

ordayxva oixrippov. The word 
or\ayxva in its literal sense hardly 
means bowels. It was used to 
describe such inward parts as the 
heart, the lungs, and the liver. 
These parts in sacrificial victims 
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were distinguished fromthe bowels, 
—the viscera thoracis from the 
viscera abdominis, See Liddell and 
Scott’s Lexicon. The word “heart” 
therefore more nearly corresponds 
to emAdyxva than “bowels.” It 
denotes the seat of tender natural 
feeling. The affections enumerated 
in this verse are the mutual duties 
incumbent on true members of the 
Body of Christ, the discharge of 
which will preserve the proper 
unity of the Body. 

13. dveyopevor adrAnrAwv. See 
note on Eph. iv. 2,in which verse 
some of the expressions of this 
passage are found. But the place 
in Ephesians which most nearly 
corresponds to this is iv. 24—32, 

6 Xpwroc. It is doubtful whether 
this, or o Kupeoc, be the right 
reading. 

14. émt raouv dé rovroe. In this 
place, as in Eph. vi. 16, éxi rdouw 
dvadkaBorreg rov Oupecv rij¢ xlo- 
rewc, there is some inducement to 
take éx{ in the sense “ over,” “ to 
cover.” But it means more pro- 
perly “in addition to.” ‘Add to 
all these love.” 

6 ore auvdecpoc rijc redecdrnroc, 


‘which is the binding together 


‘O Aoyos Tov 


of perfectness.” The less precise 
reference of ¢ (instead of #) to 
adyarnv ought to be marked. We 
may take “the putting on of 
love” as the antecedent to 6. 

15. 9 elpfiyn tov Xpiarov [pa- 
Bevérs. Compare Philip. iv. 7, 
} eiphyn rod Geov dpovpiice rac 
kapdiacg bpor. “The peace of 
Christ” recalls the saying of our 
Lord, “fy peace I give you” 
(St. John xiv. 27). Both here and 
in the passage quoted from Philip- 
pians St. Paul uses an uncommon 
expression to describe the do- 
minion of peace. ‘ Let the peace 
of Christ decide differences, exer- 
cise authority, in your hearts.” 
*¢ The peace of God shall garrison 
your hearts.” We may more easily 
realize this active power of Christ’s 
peace by thinking of Christ him- 
self as shedding abroad his peace 
in the heart, and making it pre- 
vail over all dissension. Verses 
14, 15, have great similarity of 
expression to Eph. iv. 3, 4. 
T@ ovvoecpy tiie eiphyng. Ev cpa 


, 
ev 


Kai tv mvevma, Kabwe cal éexAnOnre 

ev pig edwldr rij¢ kAjoews vpwv. 
16. & Adyo¢ rov Xpisrov. “The 

word of Christ,” the uttered mind 
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of Christ, nearly equivalent to 
“the inspiration of Christ.” 

It seems almost certain that the 
division of this sixteenth verse 
given in the English version is 
the right one. It is singular to 
find “ psalms, hymns, and spiritual 
songs” represented as the media 
of instruction and admonition. 
But the parallel passage in Ephe- 
sians (v. 19, 20), AaAovvrec Eauroie 
Yadpotc «.r.A., makes it more than 
probable that this is what St. 
Paul meant. Divine inspiration 
will most naturally utter itself, we 
must suppose the Apostle to say, 
in adoration and thanksgiving: 
let these, rather than direct ex- 
hortations, be your modes of 
teaching and admonishing one 
another. 

éy ry xdpert, “with thankful- 
ness.” Compare 1 Cor. x. 30, « 
eye xapire perexw, rt BAaognpovpac 
ixép ob eye evyapiore ; 

17. With this comprehensive 
requirement compare, not only 
the parallel passage in Ephesians 
(v. 20), but the more exactly 


similar language in 1 St. Peter 
iv. 11, et ree Aare, We Adyia Geod, 
et tic dtaxovei, we é& loyvoc ite 
xKopnyet 6 Bede, iva év waar dotd- 
Cnrat 6 Bede da “Ineo Xprcrod, 
(in which the reference is not 
only to sacerdotal speaking and 
ministering, but to all speaking 
and serving whatsoever ;) and also 
1 Cor. x. 31, etre ody éaBiere cite 
mivere clre Te wore, xayta sic 
ddtavy Beov xoreire. 

18. ae dvijcev év xupig. The 
mutual relations of the family 
and household belong to a Divine 
order, and are to be fulfilled in 
accordance with that order. 

19. un xxpalyeoOe, “ do not 
indulge ill - temper towards 
them.” 

20. xara xavra. Compare év 
wavrl, Eph. v. 24. The obedience 
is to be general and comprehensive, 
not qualified by such exceptions 
as those by which the Pharisees 
‘made the commandment of none 
effect” (St. Matthew xv. 3—6). 
But the duty of complete obe- 
dience may be crossed by other 
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duties if the parents do not com- 
mand reasonably. 

21. The immediate effect of an 
irritating use of parental authority 
would be to arouse resentment ; 
but in the end the effect of such 
treatment, as St. Paul well teaches, 
must be to break the spirit and 
produce a servile temper. 

24. rijc kAnpovoulac, “the in- 
heritance” promised to all God’s 
children. ‘Ye shall receive the 
requital of the inheritance,” 1.«. 
‘‘ the inheritance as a requital.” 

rp xuply Xprorp SovAkvere, “ ye 
are bond-servants to the Lord 
Christ.” ydp being omitted on 
the authority of the better MSS., 
there is a doubt whether dov- 
Xevere is in the indicative or the 
imperative. The next clause, 6 
yap addy, «rr would follow 
better upon an imperative sense 


of dovAevere. But on the whole 


the sense “ye serve” appears to 


agree better with the context; the 
punctuation of the received text 
being retained. ‘“ Do your service 
as to the Lord; the Lord whom 
you serve is Christ. For he that 
does a wrong shall receive for the 
wrong he has done.” In the 
parallel passage in Ephesians (vi. 
8), doing good stands in the place 
of doing wrong. 

25. mpocwroAnpvia. 
on Eph. vi. 9. 


See note 


IV. 1. ri» ledrnra, “ fairness,” 
—ither actual equality as between 
one slave and another, or, more 
generally, that treatment which is 
commonly called “equal,” equitable 
treatment. 

3. Ovpay rov Adyov, “a door of 
the word,” t.¢. of the word in the 
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sense of the Gospel. Compare i. 
25, 26, rov Adyor rov Geov, ro 
pvothpwv . . . épavepwOn. 

5. rov xawpov ékayopaldpuervoe. 
Here, as in Ephesians (v. 16), 
this remarkable phrase occurs in 
connexjon with exhortations to 
careful and discreet behaviour. 
The Christians, being placed in 
circumstances of great difficulty 
and delicacy, needed to watch for 
the fit times of action, to “buy 
up the right moment.” 

6. It is again interesting to 
observe the likeness and the dif- 
ferences between this verse and 
its parallel in Ephesians (iv. 29). 
Speech “seasoned with salt” is 
opposed to Adyoc campec. Salt is 
the purifying and preserving prin- 
ciple, and speech thus seasoned 
answers to that which is “good 
for edification.” ‘To know how 
you ought to answer each several 
person,” is to know how you may 
do him the most good (iva dg 
xdpev). The word xdpic, which 


has so many shades of meaning, 
appears not to be used in exactly 
the same sense in the two pas- 
sages. In Ephesians, dovvar yaper 
appears to be “‘to impart a benefit.” 
Here év xdpire is- “ with grace,” 
or, a8 we might say, “ gracious.” 
Kindness, not that of mere good 
nature, but that of a thoughtful 
and spiritual disposition, is ex- 
pressed by xaprc. 

7, 8. So in Eph. vi. 21, 22. 

dudxovoc, ‘a helper,” as in that 
passage. 

9. cvy 'Ovnaipy. See the whole 
letter of St. Paul to Philemon. 
It is implied in that letter by the 
mention of Archippus, (compare 
Philemon 2 with Col. iv. 17,) that 
Philemon, and therefore QOnesi- 
mus, belonged to Colosse. 

10. Aristarchus, a Macedonian 
of Thessalonica, had been a com- 
panion of St. Paul for some time. 
He is at Ephesus at the time of 
the great tumult there (Acts xix. 
29), travels with St. Paul from 
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kai Mapxos o aveyios BapvaBa, wept ov eAaBere ev- 
roAas, (eav EAOn mpos vuas, SeLacbe avrov), kat Incovs 
0 Aeyopevos ‘lovaros, of OvTes Ex meEptTouns’ ovToL 
povo. auvepyot eis tHv BaciAciay Tov Oeov, oirwes 
éyevnOnoav pot wapnyopia. aumaterat vas "Ema- 
ppas o €& vpwv, Sovdrdos Xpicrov ‘Inoov, mavrore 
ayoviCopmevos UTep vpav ev Tails mpocevyais, iva oTnTE 
réAeor Kal memAnpohopyuevor év mavri OeAnpart Tov 


Greece to Jerusalem (Acts xx. 4), 
and is with him on the voyage 
from Cesarea to Italy (Acts xxvii. 
2). He is now sharing St. Paul’s 
imprisonment at Rome. 

Mapxoc. The naming of Mark 
(here and in Philemon 24, see also 
2 Tim. iv. 11) as a companion of 
St. Paul has the peculiar interest 
of proving that the breach de- 
scribed in Acts xiii. 13 and xv. 
36— 40, had not been a permanent 
one. John, who had once de- 
parted from Paul and Barnabas, 
and Barnabas with whom Paul 
had so sharp a contention because 
he wished afterwards to have his 
kinsman John with him that a 
temporary separation was the re- 
sult, are now mentioned in terms 
of friendship; and “John sur- 
named Mark” appears to be an 
object of St. Paul’s special soli- 
citude. 

11. If the clause of dvreg . . . 
rov Beov be read (as it is by Lach- 
mann) without any pause after 
mepttouijc, the meaning will be, 
“who, alone of the circumcision, 


are my fellow-workers unto the 
kingdom of God.” But I should 
prefer placing a comma after zrepr- 
ropijc, and taking ovrot poroe ov- 
yepyot in apposition to the pre- 
ceding names; “— who are of 
the circumcision, these only being 
my fellow-workers unto the king- 
dom of God, men who have been 
a comfort to me.” With a colon 
after weptrouiic, ovrot pover cuvepyol 
will be, “these alone are my fel- 
low-workers,” 

12. It seems probable that the 
anxiety of the good Epaphras on 
behalf of his friends, and his 
report to St. Paul both of the 
Christian virtues of the Colossian 
Christians and of the dangers to 
which they were exposed, had 
much to do with the writing of 
this Epistle. 

év mavri OeAnpare rot Oeou, “in 
all God’s will.” The more regular 
rendering would be “in every will 
of God;” but the usage of 0éAnua, 
corresponding to that of “will,” 
makes the former rendering the 
more eligible. 
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13. wod\vy xédvoy. Probably to very large number of letters were 


be explained by reference to adyw- 
wfopevoc in the preceding verse : 
“much labouring of mind.” Com- 
pare ii. 1, 

14. Aovxdc xat Anpac. Both 
are named again in Phil. 24. In 
2 Tim. iv. 10, 11, Demas is said 
to have forsaken St. Paul, Luke 
to be still with him. 

15. Lachmann reads, with some 
MS. authorities, “ Nympha and 
the church in her house.” 

16. Laodicea, Hierapolis, and 
Colosssa were within a few miles 
of each other. Attempts have 
been made to identify the letter 
to the Laodiceans with that to 
Philemon or with that to the 
Ephesians. These attempts have 
no doubt been prompted by the 
hypothesis that no Epistles were 
written by St. Paul except those 
which have been preserved. But 
this is a most untenable theory. 
The greater probability is that a 


written by him upon whom came 
daily the care of all the Churches. 
And it is most. reasonable to as- 
sume that the letter referred to 
was one of those which have not 
been preserved. 

17. It may fairly be assumed 
that the dcaxorvta to which Archip- 
pus was to take heed was the office 
of superintending the Church at 
Colosse. Compare Phil. 2. 

18. The only part written by 
St. Paul, the rest of the Letter 
being dictated by him. 

It is remarkable to observe how 
frequently St. Paul refers to his 
imprisonment as giving him a kind 
of authority, or a better right to 
be heard, amongst his fellow-be- 
lievers. Compare, amongst many 
other passages, Philip. i 12—14. 
Here, the only appeal made in his 
own handwriting is “Remember 
my bonds.” 





TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


- Pavt an Apostle of Christ Jesus by the will of God, 1 ,; 
and Timotheus the brother, to the holy and faithful , 
brethren in Christ at Colossee. Grace be to you and 
peace from God our Father, 


We give thanks to God the Father of our Lord , 
Jesus Christ always in prayers on your behalf, having 
heard of your faith in Christ Jesus and the love 
which you have towards all the saints, on account of . 
the hope laid up for you in the heavens, of which 
you heard before in the word of truth of the Gospel, 
which has come amongst you, as also in all the world ¢ 
it is bearing fruit and increasing even as it does 
amongst you, from the day you heard it and came 
to know the grace of God in truth, even as you , 
learnt it from Epaphras our beloved fellow-servant, 
who is a faithful minister of Christ on your behalf, 
who also made known to us your love in the spirit. g 
On this account we also, since the day we heard of it, 
do not cease to pray for you and to ask that you may 
have the full knowledge of his will in all wisdom 
and spiritual understanding, so that you may walk 1 
worthily of the Lord unto all acceptableness, in every 
good work bearing fruit and increasing in the know- 

I 
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1.11 ledge of God, strengthened with all power according 
to the might of his glory unto all patience and long- 
12 suffering, with joy giving thanks to the Father who 
has enabled us to take our portion of the inheritance 
13 of the saints in the light, who has delivered us from 
the power of darkness and transferred us into the 
14 kingdom of the Son of his love, in whom we have our 
redemption, the remission of our sins,—who is the 
image of the invisible God, firstborn of all creation, 
16 inasmuch as in him were created all things in the 
heavens and on the. earth, things visible and invisible, 
whether thrones or dominions or principalities or 
powers, all things have been created through him 
17 and unto him, and he is before all, and all things 
18 are held together in him, and he is the head of the 
body, the Church,—who is the beginning, the firstborn 
from the dead, that he in all things might have 
19 priority, Inasmuch as in him all the Fulness was 
20 pleased to dwell, and by him to reconcile all things 
unto himself, having made peace through the blood of 
his cross, by him, whether things on earth or things 
21 in the heavens; and you who were once alienated and 
enemies 1n mind in wicked works, now he has re- 
22 conciled in the body of his flesh through his death, 
to present you holy and blameless and without re- 
23 proach before him, if you abide in the faith grounded 
and settled and not moved away from the hope of the 
Gospel which you heard, which has been preached 
in all the creation under heaven, of which I Paul 
was made a minister. 
24 Who now rejoice in my sufferings on your behalf, 
and fill up in my turn that which was lacking of the 
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afflictions of Christ in my flesh on behalf of his 
body, which is the Church, of which I was made a 
minister according to the dispensation of God given 
to me towards you, to fulfil the word of God, the 
mystery which from the ages and from the generations 
has been hidden, but now has been made manifest to 
his saints, to whom God has willed to make known 
what is the riches of the glory of this mystery among 
the Gentiles, which is Christ in you, the hope of glory, 
whom we proclaim instructing every man and teaching 
every man in all wisdom, that we may present every 
man perfect in Christ; unto which also I labour 
striving according to his energy which works in me 
with power. 

For I wish you to know, what a conflict I have on 
your behalf, and for them at Laodicea, and for all 
who have not seen my face in the flesh, that they may 
_ be comforted in their hearts, being knit together in 
love and unto all the riches of the fulness of under- 


standing, unto the knowledge of the mystery of God, 


even Christ, in whom are all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge hidden. This I say, that no one may 
mislead you with plausible words. For if in the flesh 
I am absent, yet in the spirit I am with you, rejoicing 
and beholding your order and the firm foundation of 
your faith in Christ. As therefore you have received 
Christ Jesus the Lord, walk in him, rooted and being 
built up in him, and becoming established in [the] 
faith as you have been taught, abounding in it with 
thanksgiving. Beware lest there shall be any one who 
shall make a prey of you through philosophy and vain 
deceit, according to the tradition of men, according to 
I 2 
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11.8 the rudiments of the world, and not according to Christ ; 
9 because in him dwells all the fulness of the Godhead 
10 bodily, and you are in him fulfilled, who is the head 
1: of all principality and power, in whom also you have 

been circumcised with a circumcision not done by 
hands, in the stripping off of the body of the flesh 
12 in the circumcision of Christ, having been buried with 
him in your baptism, in which also you were raised 
with him through the faith of the working of God 
13 who raised him from the dead. And you being dead 
in your trespasses and the uncircumcision of your 
flesh, he has made alive with him, having forgiven 
144 us all our trespasses, wiping out the handwriting 
against us in decrees, which was contrary to us, and 
has taken it out of the midst, nailing it to the cross ; 
15 having stripped off principalities and powers he made 
a show of them confidently, triumphing over them 
in him. 
16 Let no one therefore judge you in eating or in 
_ drinking, or in respect of feast or new moon or 
ry sabbath, which are the shadow of future things, but 
18 the body is that of Christ. Let no one take your 
prize from you at his will by preaching humility 
and the veneration of angels, going into things which 
he has not seen, vainly puffed up by the mind of 
19 his flesh, and not holding fast the Head, from whom 
all the body being through the joints and ligaments 
supplied and knit together grows with the growth of 
20 God. If you have died with Christ from the rudi- 
_ ments of the world, why, as if you were living in 
21 the world, have you rules laid down for you, “ Handle 
22 not, taste not, touch not,” (things which are all 
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meant to perish in using,) according to the pre- I. 22 
scriptions and teachings of men ?—Which rules have 23 
indeed a show of wisdom in voluntary religion and 
humility and unsparing usage of the body, but are 
not of any value to the satisfying of the flesh. 

If then you have risen together with Christ, seek Ul. 
the things above, where Christ is sitting at the nght 
hand of God; mind things above, not things on the 2 
earth. For you have died, and your life is hidden 3 
with Christ in God : when Christ shall be manifested, 4, 
who is our life, then shall you also with him be 
manifested in glory. 

Mortify therefore your members which are upon 5 
the earth, fornication, uncleanness, passion, evil desire, 
and covetousness, which is idolatry, on account of 6 
which the anger of God comes upon the children of 
disobedience. In which things you also walked once, 7 
when you lived in them. But.now, you also, put off 8 
all these things, anger, wrath, malice, evil speaking, 
filthy language out of your mouth; lie not one to 9 
another, having put off the old man with his deeds, 
and having put on the new man, which is being 
renewed unto knowledge after the image of him that 
created him, where there is not Greek and Jew, 1 . 
circumcision and uncircumcision,. barbarian, Scythian, 
bond and free, but Christ is all things and in all. 
‘Put on therefore, as God’s chosen saints and loved ones, 12 
a heart of pity, kindness, humility, meekness, long- 
suffering, bearing from one another and forgiving one 
another if any have a complaint against any, even as 
Christ has forgiven you, so do you; and in addition 
to all these put on love, which is the bond of perfect- 
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HI.15 ness And let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts, 
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unto which you have also been called in one body ; 
and be thankful. Let the word of Christ dwell in 
you richly in all wisdom, teaching and admonishing 
one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
with gratitude singing in your hearts to God. And 
whatsoever you do in word or in deed, do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks ta God the 
Father through him. 

Wives, be subject to your husbands, as is becoming 
in the Lord. Husbands, love your wives, and be not 
irritable towards them. Children, obey your parents 
in all things: for this is well-pleasing in the Lord. 
Fathers, provoke not your children, lest they be dis- 
couraged. Bond-servants, obey in all things your 
masters according to the flesh, not with eye-service 
as men-pleasers, but in singleness of heart fearing 
the Lord. Whatsoever you do, work from the heart 
as to the Lord and not to men, knowing that from the 
Lord you shall receive the recompense of the in- 
heritance ; the Lord whom you serve is Christ. For 
he that does a wrong shall receive what he has 
done wrong, and there is no respect of the person. 
Masters, afford to your bond-servants justice and 
equality, knowing that you also have a Master in 
heaven. 

Persevere in prayer, watching in it with thanks- 
giving, praying at the same time for us also, that God 
may open to us a door of the word, to speak the 
mystery of Christ, for the sake of which I am also 
bound, that I may make it manifest as I ought to 


‘speak. Walk in wisdom towards them that are with- 
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out, buying up the right time. Let your speech be 
always with grace, seasoned with salt, to know how 
you ought to answer every one. 

All about me Tychicus will make known to you, 


IV. 


who is a beloved brother and faithful minister and - 


fellow-servant in the Lord, whom I have sent unto 
you for this very purpose, that he may know about 
you and may comfort your hearts; with Onesimus, 
the faithful and beloved brother, who is of you. They 
will inform you of everything here. 

Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner salutes you, and 
Marcus cousin to Barnabas, concerning whom you 
have received injunctions, (if he come to you, receive 
him,) and Jesus called Justus, who are of the circum- 
cision, these alone being fellow-workers unto the king- 
dom of God, who have been a comfort tome. Epaphras 
your fellow-townsman salutes you, a servant of Christ 
Jesus, always striving in your behalf in prayers, that 
you may stand perfect and fulfilled in all God’s will. 
For I bear him witness that he has much labour for 
you and those at Laodicea and those at Hierapolis. 
Luke the beloved physician and Demas greet you. 
Greet the brethren at Laodicea and Nymphas and 
the church in his house. And when this letter has 
been read amongst you, cause that it also be read in 
the Church of the Laodiceans and that you also read 
that from Laodicea. And say to Archippus, Look to 
the ministry which thou hast received in the Lord, 
that thou fulfil it. 

The salutation of me Paul with my own hand. 
Remember my bonds. Grace be with you. 


Le) 








INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLE TO 
PHILEMON. 


THE chief interest of the short Letter to Philemon is in 
the light it throws on the social operation of the Gospel. 
The word preached by the Apostles, whilst it was unfolding 
the various relations which constitute Christian theology, 
was also working rapidly towards a social revolution - 
through its personal and domestic influences. The Epistles 
to the Ephesians and the Colossians contain exhortations 
addressed both to masters and to slaves. Here in the 
Epistle to Philemon we have a living picture of the Gospel 
actually at work upon the institution of slavery. The 
picture includes the figures of Philemon the master, One- 
simus the slave, and Paul the spiritual father of both. If 
‘we perceive in Ephesians some resemblance to a hymn, 
we may see in Philemon an idyll of the progress of 
Christianity. 

The Epistle to Philemon was evidently writtén at the 
same time and sent by the same messenger as the Epistle 
to the Colossians. Philemon was a Christian of Colossz, 
and the head of a considerable household, which may have 
included many slaves. He had received the Gospel either 
directly from the mouth of Paul himself, or by such a 
channel that he might virtually attribute his conversion to 
the Apostle (verse 19). Onesimus was a slave of his who 
had deserted him and made his way to.Rome. There he 
was brought into contact with St. Paul, and became a 
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believer in Christ. It seems probable that he was a 
person of spirit, not corrupted by the baseness natural to 
the servile condition, and that he had rebelled against the 
restraints of slavery. Such a person was more likely to 
yield to the trying demand now made on him by the 
Apostle. His father in Christ bade him go back again and 
surrender himself to his master; and Onesimus, whatever © 
struggles it may have cost him, was prepared to obey. 
The Apostle, having gained this submission from the slave, 
feels that he may count upon a corresponding advance from 
the master. He begs him to receive Onesimus no longer 
as a Slave, but as a beloved brother, or fellow-Christian. 

We do not feel, as readers of the Epistle, any doubt 
that Philemon would act according to the Apostle’s wish 
Apart from his sense of what he owed to Christ and to 
St. Paul, he would be greatly moved by such an act as his 
slave’s voluntary return to him. But St. Paul pleads 
earnestly with him, acknowledging that he had been 
wronged by the desertion of his slave, and making the 
kindness for which he asked altogether an act of favour on 
Philemon’s part. And he appeals to the claims which he, 
the veteran Apostle, the sufferer, the prisoner, had on the 
allegiance of Philemon, with that tender personal exacting- 
ness which would have been egotism if it had not been 
guarded by such pure disinterestedness. 

The history of the work of Christianity in suppressing 
slavery could not have been begun more nobly than by 
this proof that the new relations created by the Gospel 
were incompatible with the natural relations of slavery, 
and that, if slaves were taught by the Christian doctrine 
to submit to the law of the land without murmuring, 
masters were taught to acknowledge themselves as bound 
by a higher law which would compel them to renounce 
the legal rights of owners of their fellow-men. 


MIPOS ¢IAHMONA. 
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1. baAdqpon. Nothing is known 
of Philemon beyond what may be 
gathered from this Letter. See the 
Introduction. 

2. rn dyarnry. Another reading 
of high authority, preferred by 
Lachmann, is ry aded gy. 

"Apylamy rg@ ovverparwry. Men- 
tioned in Col. iv.17: “And say 
to Archippus, Take heed unto the 
ministry which thou hast received 
in the Lord, that thou fulfil it.” 
The title “ fellow-soldier” is given 
to Epaphroditus in Philip. ii. 25. 
The warfare implied is no doubt 
active warfare in the cause of the 
Gospel. 


ry kar’ olxéy gov éxxAnolg. As 


in Rom. xvi. 5, where the Church 
in the house of Aquila and Pris- 
cilla is mentioned. The phrase is 
purposely indefinite, and would 
include all believers who were in 
any way attached to the house- 
hold. Archippus seems to have 
been a member of Philemon’s 
household, whether as a near rela- 
tion or in some other connexion, 
we have no means of knowing. 

4, The Apostle’s thanksgivings 
and prayers are blended together 
in his phrase as well as in reality. 

5. It is possible that only the 
“love,” and not the “faith,” is to 
be considered as referring to “ all 
the saints.” But we may under- 
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stand “ faith towards all the 
saints,” in the light of the phrase 
which follows, 9 cowwria rnc xe- 
Crewe cov, 88 Meaning a readiness 
to acknowledge the community of 
faith with all other believers. 

6. This is the purport of the 
Apostle’s prayer. It is somewhat 
obscurely expressed. The uncer- 
tainty arises in part out of what 
is a frequent cause of ambiguity 
in St. Paul's language, his use of 
the first person plural. It is not 
impossible that év juiy here means 
‘‘in me.” The Apostle’s desire is 
that Philemon may feel entirely 
with him as to what is “ good ” in 
the matter about which he writes. 
He himself loved Onesimus, and 
rejoiced to own him as a brother 
in Christ. He had been com- 
mending the sense of brotherhood 
shewn by Philemon towards his 
fellow-believers. A common Chris- 
tian consciousness will manifest 
its activity ina common apprecia- 
tion of the same things as good. 
St. Paul prays, therefore, that 
Philemon’s fellow-feeling as a 
Christian may be operative in the 
recognition of every good thing 


which there was in Paul himself. 
The same sense may be retained 
in a more generalized form, if we 
take éy jyir to refer to Christians 
in general. Other interpretations 
seem to leave the words éy éxc- 
yvaoe mavrds dyafou rov éy ipiv 
rather pointless. Compare the 
phrases ro dyafor aov (verse 14) 
and ei oby pe éxerc Kowvwrdr (verse 
17). Was Christian brotherhood 
to be a real power of goodness or 
not? was the question St. Paul 
was putting. elic Xpeoroy "Inaovv. 
Christ is named as the end to 
which all such activity of the 
common Christian consciousness 
should have reference, 

7. Xdpuw yap Exouer ro\djy. 
We need not hesitate to adopt the 
easier reading, yapay yap moAAn)y 
éexov, which is found in almost 
all the more important MSS. 

9. roovrocg wy we TuvAoc, ‘* such 
aone as Paul is,” namely, an elder, 
and now a prisoner. It seems 
better to place a comma, as Lach- 
mann does, after [atAoc. The 
Apostle lays great stress, as he 
does so often, upon the sufferings 
of his imprisonment as giving him 
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Kat €v capi Kal ev Kupic’ 

a » A e > # 
mpoaAaBov avrov ws ee. 
a title to be heard with the more 
respect and affection. 


10. ’Orgoepor. This word, mean- 
ing “ profitable” or “useful,” was 


‘probably a common slave's name. 


Its signification is referred to in 
the words which follow, dxpneroy, 
evxpyoroy. 

12. ov dé avrov. The word 
xpoo\afov after these is omitted 
by Tischendorf; but it has con- 
siderable MS. authority in its 
favour, and we are obliged 
to supply some such word in 
translation. Lachmann omits ov 
dé also, reading dé» dvereud 
got, avurov, rovréory ta éud 
onhayxva. 

13, The nature of the ‘ minis- 
try” implied in the words d:dcovoe 
and d:axoveiv is often somewhat 
doubtful. We may take it here 
as including whatever help could 
be rendered to St. Paul, remem- 
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bering that all his occupation 
and interest lay in preaching the 
Gospel. 

14, ro dyuOex, Compare this 
with wavrog dyaOov in verse 6. 
If St. Paul had retained Onesimus, 
presuming on Philemon’s willing- 
ness to give up his claim to his 
services, the goodness, or good act, 
would have been this sacrifice, 
rendered without choice being 
given him. As Onesimus was re- 
turning to his master, Philemon’s 
goodness must take another form, 
that of forgiving Onesimus and 
treating him as a brother. For it 
does not appear that St. Paul 
wished Philemon to part with 
Onesimus. See the next verse, 
iva alémoy avrov dréxye. 

15. The running away of One- 
simus may have been permitted, 
with a view to its being overruled 
for good. 
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aL cuvepyot pov. 


‘H Xapis Tov kupiov nuav ‘Inoov Xpiorov pera rov 


TVEULATOS UpLOv. 


19. It is possible that St. Paul’s 
autograph begins here, the pre- 
vious part of the Epistle having 
been dictated ; but this is doubtful. 

geaurdv pocogelderc. Philemon 
had apparently owed his conver- 
sion to St. Paul; but this may 
have taken place at Ephesus or 
elsewhere, and it is not necessary 
to assume that St. Paul had been 
at Colosse. 

20. cxaluny. The word is al- 
most certainly suggested by the 
name 'Orforpoc. 

22. It is not safe to infer from 
the hope expressed here, that it 
was realized. There was no in- 
fallibility attaching to St. Paul’s 
anticipations. He had said to the 
Ephesians (Acts xx. 25), “I know 
that ye all, among whom I have 
gone preaching the kingdom of 
God, shall see my face no more.” 


Yet, if he went to Colosss, he was 
sure to go to Ephesus also. And 
in 1 Tim. iv. 13, he says, “ Till I 
come [to Ephesus], give attendance 
to reading, to exhortation, to 
doctrine.” 

23. "Eragpac. See Col. 1 7; 
iv. 12, 13. He must have beena 
personal friend of Philemon. 

24. Mapxoc. Col. iv. 10; Acts 
xv. 37—39. ’Aplorapxec. Col. 
iv. 10; Acts xxvii. 2. Anpde, 
Aovsadc. Col. iv. 14; 2 Tim. ivy. 
10, 11. 

25. pera rov mvevparoc vper. 
So at the end of the Epistle to the 
Galatians ; and of the second to 
Timothy, except that cov stands 
there instead of vaw». Here St. 
Paul is probably referring to the 
household of Philemon. He as- 


‘sumes, as in Gal., that there is 


one spirit of many members. 


TO PHILEMON. 


PavL a prisoner of Christ Jesus and Timotheus the 
brother; to Philemon our beloved friend and fellow- 
worker, and to Apphia the beloved, and to Archippus 
our fellow-soldier, and to the Church in thy house: 
Grace be to you and peace from God our Father and 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

I thank my God, always making mention of thee 
in my prayers, hearing of thy love and faith which 
thou hast towards the Lord Jesus and towards all the 
saints, that the fellowship of thy faith may be made 
effectual in the acknowledging of every good thing 
in us unto Christ Jesus. For I have had much joy 
and consolation in thy love, because the hearts of the 
saints have been refreshed by thee, brother. Where- 
fore, having much confidence in Christ to enjown thee 
what is becoming, for love’s sake I rather beseech 
thee ; being such a one as Paul, an elder, and now 
also a prisoner of Christ Jesus, I beseech thee con- 
cerning my own child, whom I have begotten in my 
bonds, Onesimus, who was once useless to thee, but 
is now useful to thee and to me, whom I have sent 
back; do thou receive him, that is, my own heart. 


ce] 
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Whom I wished to retain with me, that in thy behalf 13 


he might minister to thee in the bonds of the Gospel : 


= . i 
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14 but without thy mind I would not do anything, 
that thy goodness should not be as of necessity, 
15 but willingly. For perhaps on this account he was 
separated for a time, that thou mightest receive him 
16 for ever, no longer as a slave, but beyond a slave, 
a brother beloved, specially to me, but how much 
17 more to thee both in the flesh and in the Lord. If 
then: thou holdest me as a partner, receive him as 
18 myself; and if he has injured thee or owes thee any- 
19 thing, put it to my account. I Paul have written it 
with my own. hand, [ will repay it ;—that I may not 
tell thee that thou owest even thyself to me. Yes, 
20 brother, let me have profit of thee in the Lord ; 
refresh my heart in Christ. 
31 ‘Trusting in thy obedience I have written to thee, 
knowing that thou wilt do even beyond what I say. 
22. And at the same time prepare me a lodging; for 
I hope that through your prayers I-shall be given to 
2; you. There salute thee Epaphras my fellow-prisoner 
e, in Christ Jesus, Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, Lucas, — 
2s my fellow-workers. The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with your spirit. 











ON THE TRACES OF FOREIGN ELEMENTS IN THE 
DOCTRINE OF THESE EPISTLES; AND ESPE- 
CIALLY ON THEGNOSTICAL TERMS OCCURRING 
IN THEM. 


THERE are certain terms occurring in important passages of 
these Epistles, especially in that to the Colossians, which 
became prominent afterwards in the phraseology of the 
Gnostical systems of the second century. The presence of 
such terms in the New Testament has been made one of the 
strongest arguments for the later date and spurious compo- 
sition of some of its books. It has been contended, espe- 
cially by Baur and the school of Tubingen, that the books 
in which the Gnostical terms occur must be contempora- 
neous with the great Gnostical systems, and therefore can- 
not be the writings of St. Paul or St. John. It is a very 
arbitrary assertion that those terms could not have been 
used before the Gnostical theories were developed ; but the 
questions raised by the occurrence of these terms are of 
great interest and importance. Was there a Gnostical 
element in the teaching of the Apostles? Were the 
Apostles protesting against rival systems of religion? Did 
the leading Gnostics appropriate to their own use language 
which properly belonged to the Apostles? What are we to 
say as to the phrases “ the Pleroma or Fulness,” “ principali- 
ties and powers,” “the prince of the power of the air,” 
“the world-rulers of this darkness,” “the image of the in- 
visible God,” “the first-born of all creation,” which belong 
to Gnostical systems as much as to these Epistles ? 
K 
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Little as we know of the Church history of the lafter 
half of the first century, we are not without materials for 
giving a general answer to such questions. It is true that 
the great and prolific development of matured Gnostical 
systems took place in the course of the second century. 
It may be admitted as very probable that no sect of 
Gnostics existed in Asia Minor at the time when we sup- 
pose St. Paul to have been writing to the Ephesians and the 
Colossians. But the Gnosis was not an original creed or 
philosophy. Some of its leading sects may well have arisen 
quite independently of one another. They took up 
elements already existing in the speculative traditions of 
‘the age, and combined them in various forms. Any one 
describing Gnosticism must say that it mixed some of the 
notions of Oriental theosophy with some of the tenets of 
the Christian Church. It belongs to its very essence to be 
composite. And when any one of the Gnostical systems is 
analysed, the largest portion of it will always be referred to 
more ancient mystical speculations. The only question will 
generally be, to which of the older theosophies it should be 
affiliated. The Zend Avesta, Buddhism, Hinduism, the reli- 
gions of Egypt and of Phoenicia, the Greeco-Judaism of 
Philo, all put in claims which are entitled to consideration.* 

It 18 a most important fact for the early history of the 
Christian Faith, that in the age of Christ and of the 
Apostles there was a general intermingling, especially in 
Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, of almost all the speculations 
of the ancient world. This was brought about partly by 
the movements of the Jews, partly by the conquests of 
Alexander. The long Captivity of the Jews in Babylon, 
and the dispersion which continued after their return, had | 
made them familiar with the Oriental ways of thinking 
concerning the invisible world. The expeditions of Alex- 


* A very lucid analysis of Gnosticism may be found in the work of M. Matter, 
“ Histoire du Gnosticisme.” 
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ander had brought the West and the far East jnto contact. 
Alexandria, under his successors, became the point of con- 
fluence of all religions and all philosophies. The extension 
of the Roman empire still further increased the locomotion 
of old ideas. All the notions which had ever been sys- 
tematized in the East may be said to have been floating 
loosely together in the intellectual heaven at the beginning 
of the Christian era. Almost anywhere a thinking and in- 
quiring mind had access to some variety of Oriental lore. 

Another fact which concerns us is, that Jews were more 
disposed than men of other nations to assimilate foreign 
religion and philosophy. From whatever cause, the most 
actively eclectic minds in those ages were Jewish minds. 
This is something of a paradox. For undoubtedly the Jews 
by their law and worship were in a peculiar degree sepa- 
rated from other nations. But the depth and the truth of 
their own faith appear to have given them an interest in 
whatever had laid hold strongly of the convictions of other 
races. The Jewish intellect was accordingly more fertile 
than any other in new theosophic combinations. The 
nascent Christian Church received all its influences of 
foreign thought through Jewish channels. Simon Magus, 
the earliest teacher to whom a Gnostical school referred 
itself, being a Samaritan, is hardly to be regarded as an 
exception. It is important, when we observe the mixture 
of Jewish with Oriental or Platonizing ideas implied in the 
Apostolical writings, to remember that all the rival teachers 
in the Church, whatever they taught, began with Judaism, 
and spoke to the believers in Christ as inheritors with them 
of the common Jewish traditions. 

The principal terms or ideas in these Epistles which 
remind us of the subsequent Gnostical systems, and of 
which we are to seek illustrations in writings anterior to 
the age of St. Paul, may be stated as follows :— 

1. The Pleroma, or Fulness. This word occurs as an 

K 2 
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equivalent to the infinite Divine Nature, in Col. i. 19, “ all 
the Fulness was pleased to dwell in him,” and in Col. ii. 9, 
“In him dwells all the Fulness of the Godhead bodily.” It 
is used to denote Divine perfection in Eph. iii. 19, “that ye 
may be filled unto all the fulness of God;” and in Eph. 
iv. 13, “until we all attain to the measure of stature of 
the fulness of Christ.” In Eph. i. 23, the Church, the Body 
of Christ, is called ‘ the Fulness of him who fills all things 
in all.” As this last passage reminds us, cognate forms of 
the word “full” are frequent in these Epistles, and produce 
phrases which are at least embarrassing to translate, if the 
meaning of them is not also somewhat indefinite. It is 
evident that terms expressive of the idea of fulness were 
welcome to the writer’s mind. 

2. The Son, the Image of the invisible God, the Fuirst- 
born of all creation, the Head of the Universe, the ideal 
Man. It is a matter of surprise that the title of the Logos 
or Word does not occur in these Epistles. It would be a 
mistake, I imagine, to draw any inference from its absence, 
or to regard the non-occurrence of it otherwise than as an 
accident. 

8. The Prince of the power of the air, and the power or 
kingdom of darkness (Eph. u. 2; Col. i. 13). 

4, The principalities and powers, good and evil (Eph. 
11, 10, &c.); the world-rulers of this darkness. 

5. The use of special religious and ascetical practices m 
order to rise from the earthly to the heavenly (Col. u. 
16—23). 

These ideas, whether as adopted or rejected by St. Paul, 
would serve as points of contact between his teaching in 
these Epistles, and the various systems of Gnosticism which 
sprang up in the next century : but our present object is to 
see whether they are not equally to be found in. books or 
traditions to which St. Paul and his contemporaries had 
access. The writings of the Neo-Platonists are therefore 
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beyond our scope ; and, although in the opinion of some 
critics the distinctive speculations of the Kabbalah are to be 
traced back to a date before the coming of Christ, the 
books of the Kabbalah are themselves so much more 
modern, and its earlier traditions,—supposing them to exist 
independently,—are so similar to the doctrines of Philo and 
of the Zend Avesta, that we may conveniently put the 
Kabbalah also aside. 

The lore which may really have influenced the mind of 
St. Paul is to be found in the Apocrypha,-in Philo, and in 
the Zend Avesta. 

Two books of the Apocrypha, “ Ecclesiasticus” and the 
“Wisdom of Solomon,” are remarkable for their doctrine 
concerning Wisdom. In the canonical book of Proverbs 
Wisdom is represented as speaking to men, and there is 
much praise of knowledge and understanding ; but the lan- 
guage used there is not to be identified with that of the two 
Apocryphal books. In these Wisdom is not merely personi- 
fied, but treated as a second Divine person. What else- 
where would be the Divine Word is here the Divine Wis- 
dom. LEcclesiasticus is the older book of the two, and is 
considered to be more exclusively Jewish. The Wisdom of 
Solomon bears marks of a later onigin,—its date however 
being still anterior to the age of Philo,—and of being 
affected by Grecian thought. The following passages are 
from Kcclesiasticus xxiv.: “I [Wisdom] came out of the 
mouth of the Most High, and covered the earth as a cloud 
(v. 3).” ‘He created me from the beginning before the 
world, and I shall never fail. In the holy tabernacle I 
served before him: and so was I established in Sion. Like- 
wise in the beloved city he gave me rest, and in Jerusalem 
was my power. And I took root in an honourable people, 
even in the portion of the Lord’s inheritance” (vv. 9—12).. 
“Tam the mother of fair love, and fear, and knowledge, 
and holy hope: [ therefore, being eternal, am given to all 
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my children which are named of him” (v. 18). The style 
of the ‘“‘ Wisdom of Solomon” is more rhetorical and ornate, 
and its language is hardly to be taken as plain prose; but 
it exhibits an evidently increased tendency to regard Wis- 
dom as a distinct Divine emanation. ‘ Wisdom was with 
thee : which knoweth thy works, and was present when 
thou madest the world, and knew what was acceptable in 
thy sight, and right in thy commandments” (ix. 9). “ For 
Wisdom, which is the worker of all things, taught me: for 
in her is an understanding spirit, holy, one only, manifold, 
subtil, lively, clear, undefiled, plain, not subject to hurt, 
loving the thing that is good, quick, which cannot be letted, 
ready to do good, kind to man, steadfast, sure, free from 
care, having all power, overseeing all things, and going 
through all understanding pure and most subtil spirits. 
For Wisdom is more moving than any motion: she passeth 
and goeth through all things by reason of her pureness. For 
she is the breath of the power of God, and a pure influence 
flowing from the glory of the Almighty : therefore can no 
defiled thing fall into her. For she is the brightness of the 
everlasting light, the unspotted mirror of the power of God, 
and the image of his goodness. And being but one, she 
can do all things: and remaining in herself, she maketh all 
things new: and in all ages entering into holy souls, she 
maketh men friends of God, and prophets” (vil. 22—27). 
The fine passage describing God’s judgment in the destruc- 
tion of the firstborn in Egypt shews that the writer of this 
book used the expression “‘ thé Word” rather in the manner 
of St. Paul than of the Targums or Philo or St. John. 
“For while all things were in quiet silence, and that night 
was in the midst of her swift course, thine Almighty word 
leaped down from heaven out of thy royal throne, as a 
fierce man of war into the midst of a land of destruction, 
and brought thine unfeigned commandment as a sharp 
sword, and standing up filled all things with death ; and it 
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touched the heaven, but it stood upon the earth” (xviii. 
14—16). 

With the Apocrypha we may connect such indications 
of the tendencies of Jewish thought as may be found in 
the Septuagint Version and in the paraphrases called the 
Targums. | 

The Septuagint shews traces of a repugnance to use ex- 
pressions which speak of God as being in any way visible. The 
Hebrew text says that when Moses and Aaron, Nadab and 
Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel, went up, “they 
saw the God of Israel” (Ex. xxiv. 10); but the Greek 
Version has “they saw the place where the God of Israel 
stood :” and in the next verse, for “they saw God,” “they 
were seen in the place of God” is substituted. In Num- 
bers xii. 8, for “ the similitude of the Lord shall he behold,” — 
the Septuagint has “he saw the glory of the Lord.” In 
Isaiah xxxviii. 11, for “I shall not see the Lord, even the 
Lord, in the land of the living,” we have in the Greek “I 
shall no longer see the salvation of God in the land of the 
living.” The word “ powers,” Svvauecs, which is a significant 
word both in Philo and in St. Paul, is the rendering of the 
LXX, for Sabaoth or tsebaoth in the phrase “the Lord of 
hosts.” Tsebaoth means the army or fighting men of the 
children of Israel. But the Greek translators preferred to 
think of God as the Lord of the armies of heaven. In 
Gen. i. 27, we have another variation. The Hebrew has 
‘male and female created he them.” The Greek, “‘ male and 
female created he him” (dpcev wai Ondv éroincev avrov), im- 
plying the creation of the ideal Man with a twofold nature. 

The Targums are a kind of paraphrase in Chaldee or 
Aramaic of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. After 
the Captivity the Hebrew had become an unfamiliar dialect 
to the Jews, and it was necessary to translate the Scrip- 
tures when they were read on the Sabbath days into the 
popular language. This was done orally. by persons called 
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interpreters, and for many generations it was strictly for- 
bidden to write down and embody in a book the traditional 
explanatory version. About the end of the second century 
after Christ the Targum is said to have been first committed 
to writing ; but what was then written had been handed 
down from earlier times. The Targum on the Pentateuch, 
ealled the Targum of Onkelos, embodies the earliest tradi- 
tional version of the Hebrew text. In this Targum is 
observed ‘‘ an aversion to anthropopathies and anthropomor- 
phisms ; in fact to any term which could in the eyes of the 
multitude lower the idea of the Highest Being. . . ..a repug- 
nance to bring the Divine Being into too close contact, as 
it were, with man. It erects a kind of reverential barrier, 
a sort of invisible medium of awful reverence, between the 
Creator and the creature.” To this Targum belongs especially 
the use of the term ‘“‘ Memra,” the Word or Logos, and 
also of “ Shekinah,” the holy presence or glory of God. 
Thus, for “The voice of the Lord God was heard” (Gen. 
iii, 8), the Targum has “The voice of the Word.” For 
“ He will dwell in the tents of Shem,”—“ the Shekinah 
will dwell.” For ‘‘the Lerd went up from Abraham,”— — 
“the glory of God went up.” For ‘God came to Abimelech,” 
—‘the Word from God came.” [See Mr. Deutsch’s Article 
on Targums in the Dictionary of the Bible.] 

Philo. That peculiar form of Judaism, of which the 
Book of Wisdom is an early representative, found its home 
in Alexandria. A great number of Jews settled in Egypt, 
and there became thoroughly imbued with Greek philo- 
sophy and literature, without abandoning their ancient 
faith. Continuing to accept their sacred books as of Divine 
authority, they studied them through a Greek medium. 
A habit grew up of treating the Biblieal narrative as alle- 
gory, and of attaching a more or less arbitrary spiritual 
significance to its names and incidents and phrases. The 
school of Grecian Judaism was fortunate enough to find a 
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first-rate literary representative in Philo. Not an original 
philosopher himself, he had a very quick and fertile mind, 
and was eminently ingenious in maturing and expounding 
the method of interpretation which prevailed in his time at 
Alexandria. He was born about 20 Bo, and went on an 
embassy to the Emperor Caius Caligula in a.p. 40. His 
works consist chiefly of a series of commentaries on the 
books of Moses, his language being that of the Platonic school 
of his day. Philo becomes a most interesting study when 
considered as a contemporary of our Lord and of the 
Apostles. What we have for- our present purpose to ob- 
serve is that Philo evidently did not stand alone, but repre- 
sented the Judaism of Egypt; that St. Paul must have 
had many opportunities of reading the works of Philo, and 
that the Alexandrian mode of interpreting Scripture could 
not possibly have escaped his knowledge. One of the 
Apostle’s most powerful coadjutors at Ephesus and in 
Achaia was Apollos, “born at Alexandria, an eloquent man 
and mighty in the Scriptures” (Acts xviii. 24—28). It 
can hardly be an error therefore to assume in St. Paul an 
acquaintance with any doctrines which are to be found in 
Philo. | 

The passages which I proceed to quote are chiefly 
intended to illustrate the views then prevailing amongst 
an important section of the Jews as to the development 
of the Divine nature in Creation and in the government 
of the world. For those who desire to know more of 
Philo, his writings are not at all difficult to read and are 
easily accessible. 

Upon the saying “the Lord came down to see the city 
and the tower,” (Gen. xi. 5,) Philo observes that motion can 
only be predicated of God figuratively or in the way of accom- 
modation. “ Butall things are filled by God, who embraces 
and is not embraced, to whom alone it belongs to 
be both everywhere and nowhere :—nowhere, because he 
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has himself begotten both room and space together with 
material objects, and it 1s not legitimate to speak of that 
which made it as being embraced in anything that has 
been made; and everywhere, because having extended his 
powers through earth and water and air and heaven he 
has left no part of the world desert, but having drawn 
together all things through all he has bound them tight 
with invisible chains, that they should never be loosed.” 
(De confusione linguarum, i. 426.) Similarly he says (i. 88), 
“God has filled all things and has gone through all, and 
has left nothing empty or desert of himself.” 

Concerning the Word of God, the Janguage of Philo may 
be conveniently learnt from the various titles given under 
the heading Verbum Divinum in the index of the edition 
of Mangey. “The Divine Word, the ideal locus or place 
of the world, the idea of ideas, the image of God, the 
_ exemplar of light, God’s elder, eldest, firstborn, Son, maker 
of the world, ruler of things, most ancient of all things, 
eternal, pillar and bond, seal of things, divider (romevs), 
mediator, chief pontiff of God, sees through all things, 
nourishment of souls, God of imperfect things, waters the 
virtues like a stream, fountain of delight, vicegerent of 
God, contains and fills all things, second God.” The 
passage referred to under the word “divider” is one of 
the most curious. On the words “he divided them in 
the midst,” (Gen. xv. 10,) Philo comments as follows: 
“Understand that God cuts the natures of bodies and 
things which seem most firmly united, by his Word, the 
cutter of all things,——which, sharpened to the finest edge, 
divides without ceasing all perceptible things; and when 
it has penetrated to the elements which are said to be 
indivisible and without parts, this cutter begins, from these, 
to divide the things contemplated in thought into unnamed 
and uncircumscribed portions, and ‘cuts the leaves of gold 
into hairs,’ (Exod, xxxix. 3,) as Moses says, length without 
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breadth, like imaginary lines.” Philo then mentions various 
divisions, as into light and heavy, rational and irrational, 
&c. ; and concludes, ‘Thus God having sharpened his word 
the cutter of all things divides the shapeless and unqualified 
substance of things in general, and the four elements of the 
world which are separated out of it, and the animals and 
plants which are constituted of these.” (Quis divinarum 
heres, i. 491.) 

God sees all things by his own light. ‘For the Hye of 
absolute Being needs no other light in order to perceive, 
but being itself the archetypal brightness.it sends out a 
_ thousand rays, none of them perceptible by sense, but all 
by intellect.” (De Cherubim, i. 156.) 

Moses having asked to be permitted to see God himself, 
is told that this is impossible. He acquiesces, but goes on 
to plead,—‘ But I entreat that I may behold at least the 
glory that surrounds thee; and thy glory I deem to be 
the powers which form thy body-guard, which not having 
yet perceived I earnestly desire to behold. God answered 
and said, The powers which thou seekest after are altogether 
invisible and to be apprehended by the understanding, as I 
am. I do not say that they are already being apprehended 
by the understanding, but that, if they could be appre- 
hended, it would not be by sense, but by the purest intelli- 
gence. But being naturally inapprehensible in their essence 
they yet exhibit a kind of impress and likeness of their 
activity. Just as seals, when applied to wax or any similar 
material, stamp off any number of impressions, without 
losing any part of themselves, but remaining as they were, 
—so you must conceive of the powers which surround me 
as communicating qualities to things unqualified and forms 
to formless things, and neither changing nor losing any- 
thing of their eternal nature. Those among you who name 
them ‘ideas’ [ forms] are not far from the mark, since 
they give form to all existing things, ordering things 
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disordered, and imparting limits and definition and shape 
to things without boundaries, undefined, and shapeless, and 
generally altering the worse into the better. Do not hope 
therefore that you will ever be able to apprehend either me 
or any of my powers in essence. But things attainable, as 
I said, I readily and gladly communicate.” (De monarchié, 
ii. 219.) 

Angels are ministers of the All-ruler. “These are called 
by the other philosophers demons, but the sacred word is 
wont to call them angels [messengers |, using a more appro- 
priate name, because they convey the commands of the 
father to his offspring, and the wants of the offspring to 
their father; wherefore they are introduced as ‘ascending 
and descending, not because God who knows all before- 
hand needs messengers to inform him, but because it was 
expedient for us mortal creatures to have ‘words’ [a name 
for angels] as intervening mediators, on account of the 
dread and amazement with which the All-ruler and the 
mighty strength of his sovereignty would strike us.... 
For, not to say punishments, but even surpassing and 
untempered benefits would be more than we could bear, — 
if he should himself put them forth to us by himself, with- 
out using others as his ministers.” (De somniis, i. 642.) 

There is a high strain in Philo’s doctrine with regard to 
the ascent of the soul towards God. ‘The mind,” he says, 
“when it purely worships God, is not human, but divine.” 
(i. 485.) In the following passage he is explaining that 
the soul must “go out of itself” if it would inherit Divine 
things. The soul is represented as saying that it has “ gone 
out,” not only from the body and from sense or perception, 
but also from reason. “I removed from reason also, when 
I became aware of its great unreasonableness, although it 
lifted up and inflated itself. For it ventured on no trifling 
enterprise, to shew me objects by means of shadows, things 
by means of words, which was impracticable. Therefore it 
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poured itself around unstable things, and babbled about 
them, being unable to set forth with distinct presentation 
the peculiarities of things by the community of names. 
But being taught by experience like a foolish child, I learnt 
that it was better to go out from all these, and to offer up 
the powers of each to God, who gives its bodily frame to 
the body, and causes the perception to perceive, and enables 
the reason to speak.” The soul is then addressed: “In the 
same way in which thou hast gone out from those other 
things, withdraw and remove from thyself also. And what 
is this ?—Do not deal out thought and reflection and appre- 
hension to thyself, but carry these also and offer them up 
to him who enables thee to understand accurately, and to 
apprehend without mistake.” (Quis rerum divinarum heres, 
i, 483.) ; 

Faith, and Grace, are both made much of by Philo. 
There is a somewhat rhetorical eulogy of Faith in De 
Abrahamo, 11. 39, where it is called “the queen of virtues,” 
“the only infallible and certain good, . . . the bettering in 
all things of the soul which has cast itself for support upon 
the Author of all things, who can do all, and who desires 
what is best.” ‘‘ The covenant is a symbol of grace, which 
God has set between himself who bestows and man who 
receives. This is a surpassing benefit, that nothing should 
intervene between God and the soul except maiden grace.” 
(De mutatione nominum, i. 586.) 


The Zoroastrian Religion. 


It is a disputed question, whether the elements which 
Philo has blended with the doctrine of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures were drawn exclusively from Grecian philosophy, or 
in part from Oriental traditions. On the one hand, it is 
quite conceivable that the mingling of the Platonic theory 
of iSéac with the Jewish faith might have produced all that 
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we find in Philo. But on the other hand, Philo, living and 
studying at Alexandria, can hardly have failed to be influ- 
enced by Eastern systems of theosophy ; and the very faith 
which he inherited from his fathers had certainly been 
affected by its contact with one great Eastern religion, and 
that the one of which Philo’s language most reminds us. 
This was the Zoroastrian, the religion of the Persians. 

Before the termination of the Jewish Captivity, Babylon 
was conquered by Cyrus the Persian. This took place in 
the year 538 Bc. The return of the Jews began in the 
year 536 B.c. and was continued during the reign of Darius 
the son of Hystaspes, who came to the throne in Bc. 521. 
The favourable expressions in the book of Isaiah with regard 
to Cyrus (the Lord’s shepherd, the Lord’s anointed) are well 
known (xliv. 28, xlv. 1). The religion of the Persians, 
which had no worship of idols, was received with sympathy 
by the Jews, and exercised an undoubted influence upon 
the Jewish mind. Concurrently with other causes, it led to 
a greater development of liturgical prayer, and to a more 
definite belief in a heavenly hierarchy, including both good 
and evil angels. 

The religion of Cyrus and Darius is known to have been 
the worship of Or-muzd, or Ahura-Mazda. The Inscriptions 
recently deciphered at Behistun and Persepolis bear abundant 
testimony to this fact. The worship of Or-muzd is called 
Zoroastrian, because its traditions name Zoroaster, or Zer- 
duscht, or Zarathustra, as the teacher and legislator from 
whom it is derived. The Zoroastrian religion is peculiarly 
interesting because of its great antiquity, and because its 
ancient books are only now beginnning to be thoroughly 
known. The doctrinal resemblances of the Zoroastrian 
system to the language of St. Paul and St. John, as well as 
to the later Gnostical systems, make it especially important 
for the study of the development of Christian doctrine. 

The ancient books of this system are contained in the 
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collection called the Zend Avesta.’ These are the only books 
now existing in the language called the Zend, which has 
been found by comparison to be a sister dialect to Sanskrit. 
The books have been preserved in the hands of the Parsees 
in India, the modern remnant of the Zoroastrians, and were 
brought to Europe towards the close of the last century by 
M. Anquetil du,Perron. The aids for deciphering and inter- 
preting the Zend MSS. have been a Sanskrit version 
(Neriosengh’s), a more ancient version into a language called 
Peblevi, and the traditional renderings of the Parsees. M. 
Anquetil made an imperfect translation into French by 
means of Parsee assistance in Bombay ; but since his time, 
the study of scholars versed in the languages of the same 
stock (including that of the Cuneiform Inscriptions) has 
done much to fix the meaning of the Zend, and to enable 
the learned to discriminate between dialectic varieties in 
the Zend books themselves. The use of the words Zend 
and Avesta is conventional, Avesta being supposed to mean 
“Scriptures,” and Zend “oral tradition.” The English 
reader has an opportunity of studying the whole of the 
Avesta in a work published at the cost of a Parsee gentle- 
man—Spiegel’s German translation of the Avesta rendered 
into English by Mr. Bleeck. Translations of parts of the 
Avesta may also be found in a volume of Essays by Haug. 
Unfortunately, the renderings of these two scholars exhibit 
considerable differences ; but they agree sufficiently to shew 
that for general purposes the language is now fairly under- 
stood. I shall take the extracts which follow from Mr. 
Bleeck’s translation, which seems to be done with care in a 
closely literal style. 

There are no available data for fixing even approximately 
the age of Zoroaster or of the books of the Avesta. These 
books are almost without a history. The only existing 
MSS. of them are said to be comparatively modern. It is 
believed that their contents were not committed to writing 
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till the time of the Sassanian dynasty (third century), having 
been handed down through long centuries by oral tradition. 
But there is sufficient. proof from internal evidence of their 
great antiquity. A comparison of the Zend Avesta with 
the Vedas shews that the Zoroastrian religion and that of 
the earliest Vedas were branches of one stock; and there 
are allusions in the Avesta which point to an original home 
of the Aryan race in Bactria, from which orie section of the 
race migrated to India, whilst the Iranian section moved 
westwards. It is conjectured that the separation of these 
two branches of the race was caused by a religious schism ; 
and Mr. Ernest de Bunsen has seen in the story of Cain and 
Abel a mythical representation of this conflict. (See his 
book on The Hidden Wisdom, c.i.) The principal division 
of the Zend Avesta is into the Vendidad, the Yasna 
together with the Vispered, and the Khordah Avesta (or 
little Avesta). The Vendidad is the Zoroastrian Law-book. 
The Vispered and the Yasna form the liturgy for the 
priests. The Gath4s, or hymns, in this part, are the most 
ancient compositions in the Avesta. The Khordah Avesta 
contains various prayers, intended for general use, and 
especially a series of Yashts, or invocations, addressed to the 
good. Genii. 

The special characteristic of this religion is the worship 
of Ahura-Mazda. True believers are called Mazdayasnians, 
(the word Yasna meaning sacrifice or worship,) and the law 
is called the good Mazdayasnian law. With Ahura-Mazda, 
but strictly subordinate to him, are associated a number of 
divinities, called Ameshaspentas, or Amshaspands. An evil 
power, named Angra-mainyus, (afterwards Ahrimanes,) 
works in opposition to Ahura-Mazda and the good creation, 
and he is aided by innumerable daevas, (devas, divs,) 
against which good Mazdayasmians are to wage war. The 
chief quality of Ahura-Mazda is purity, symbolized by 
light, and the counter-quality is pollution, symbolized by 
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darkness. The ideas of light and darkness, purity and im- 
purity, are perpetually recurring in the Avestan books ; and 
the object of the worshipper is always to keep himself 
morally and ceremonially pure. Praise of all pure beings, 
and defiance of all impure, are the chief religious agencies 
for the elevation of the soul. Words, especially prayers and 
invocations, are the potent weapons for driving away evil. 
The great formative ideas of this religion are high and 
noble, and they are expressed with a striking simplicity. 
Indeed the reiteration of simple formulas conveys an im- 
pression of baldness and sterility : for good and for evil, 
speculation seems to have stopped short with the Zoroas- 
trians at certain elementary conceptions with regard to the 
creation. 3 

In the received accounts of the Zoroastrian religion, the 
most conspicuous feature of it is the Dualism represented by 
the names Ormuzd and Ahriman. These two powers are 
described as being co-eternal. But this does not appear to 
be stated in the Avesta. There Angro-mainyus, the Spirit 
of darkness, occupies much the same position as that occu- 
pied by the Devil in the Christian theology of most of the 
centuries of the Christian era. The good Creator and the 
good creation come first: afterwards the evil spirit seeks 
pertinaciously to spoil the good creation by introducing 
evil. But there is no vestige of any worship of the dark 
spirit: he is always to be overcome. There are two pas- 
sages in the Gathas in which the two Powers, the good and 
the evil, are spoken of as more co-ordinate than they seem 
to be in the greater part of the Avesta (Yasna xxx. 3—6, 
and xliv. or xlv. 2), but in these very same hymns Ahura- 
Mazda is spoken of as primary and dominant.* Some 


* Professor Rawlinson speaks of the older part of the Avesta as comparatively 
free from the Dualism which characterises the later part ; and he refers to these 
passages in the Yasna as containing only the germ of the system subsequently 
developed. But I think there are no other passages in the Avesta so dualistic us 
these. (See Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, III. p. 105.) 


L 
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allusions to the Infinite Time (zrvane akerane), or Etertiity, 
appear to have been also systematized too rigidly into the 
conception of’ a Divine Abyss, answering to the En Soph of 
the Kabbalah, out of which Ahura-Mazda had birth. 
Ahura-Mazda is the Creator, and there seems to be no 
speculation as to his origin. 

The first of the Yasnas, or liturgical invocations, begins 
thus : 

1. “I invoke*: the Creator Ahura-Mazda, the Brilliant, 
Majestic, Greatest, Best, Most Beautiful, 

2. The strongest, most intellectual, of the best body, the 
Highest through holiness ; 

3. Who is very wise, who rejoices afar, 

4. Who created us, who formed us, who keeps us, the 
Holiest among the heavenly. 

5. I invoke: Vohu-mano, Asha-vahista, Kshathra-vairya, 
Spenta-armaiti, Haurvat, and Ameretat.” 
. These are the six Amesha-spentas, who have different 
provinces of creation under their care. I take the followmg 
account of them from Spiegel’s note on this passage. 
1, Vohu-mano (otherwise Bahman), the protector of all 
living creatures. [The name is said to mean Good Con- 
science, or Good Mind.|] 2, Asha-vahista (Ardi-behist), the 
genius of fire. [The name = high piety, or best truth. | 
_ 8. Khshathra-vairya (Shahrevar) is the lord or protector of 
metals. The care of the poor is also entrusted to him. 
4, Spenta-armaiti is a female genius, the goddess of the 
earth. In the older writings she is especially the goddess 
of wisdom ; in the later, she bestows a good way of life, 
fluency of speech, &c. 5 and 6. Haurvat and Ameretat 
are almost always named together. The former is the lord 
of the waters, the latter of the trees. 

In the later mythology, Ahura-Mazda is not reckoned 


' [have substituted this simpler expression for “I invite and announce to” 
into which Bleeck has translated Spiegel’s German rendering. 
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amongst the Amesha-spentas, and the number seven is 
completed by Sraosha or Serosh. His duty was to watch 
over the world, and especially to protect it in the night- 
time. The night is an especial development of the power 
of Angro-mainyus, and the Daevas work their deeds in 
darkness. Hence morning and evening prayers were 
offered to Sraosha. The cock also was sacred to him. 

The following passage, relating to the Amesha-spentas, is 
_ from the Khordah-Avesta. “The strong Kingly Majesty 
praise we, 

Which belongs to the Amesha-spentas, the shining, having 
efficacious eyes, great, helpful, strong, Ahurian, who are 
imperishable and pure. 

Which are all seven of like mind, like speech, all seven 
doing alike, like is their mind, like their word, like is their 
action, like their Father and Ruler, namely, the Creator 
Ahura-Mazda. 


* * * * * Ps 


They it is who further the world at will so that it does 
not grow old and die, does not become corrupt and stinking, 
but ever-living, ever-profiting, a kingdom as one wishes it, 
that the dead may arise, and immortality for the living may 
come, which gives according to wish furtherance for the 
world. 

The worlds which teach purity will be immortal, the 
Drukhs [the genius of Pollution] will disappear at the 
time. So soon as it comes to the pure to slay him and his 
hundred-fold seed, then is it (ripe) for dying and fleeing 
away. (Zamyad-Yasht, 14—20.) 

Illustrations of the nature of Angro-mainyus, and of the 
power of words, or invocations, to overcome all evil spirits, 
may be found in the 19th Fargard, or Section, of the 
Vendidad. 


“1, From the north region, from the north regions, 
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rushed forth Angro-mainyus, he who is full of death, the 
Daeva of the Daevas, 

2. Thus spake this evil-witting Angro-mainyus, who is 
full of death : 

3. ‘Drukhs! [Pollution,] run up, slay the pure Zara- 


- thustra.’ 


4. The Drukhs ran round him, the perishable, the 
deceiver of mortals, 

5. Zarathustra recited the prayer Ahuna-vairya.* . . 

6. The Drukhs ran away from him grieved. .. . 

7. The Drukhs answered him (Angro-mainyus): Tor- 
mentor, Angro-mainyus ! 

8. I do not see death in him, in the holy Zarathustra. 

9. Full of brightness is the pure Zarathustra. 

16. Zarathustra informed Angro-mainyus : ‘ Evil-witting 
Angro-mainyus ! 

17. I will smite the creation which was created by the 
Daevas, I will smite the Nasus [genii of Pollution] which 
the Daevas have created, 


18. I will smite thee . . ., until Saoshyans [more com- 


monly Sosiosch] is born, the victorious, out of the water 
Kansaoya, | 

19. From the East region, from the Eastern regions. 

[Sosiosch is the Messiah of the Zoroastrian traditions. 
The name means “ He that will profit or help.” Compare 
Jesus, Je-hoshua, Help of Jehovah. “It is the name,” 
says Prof. Spiegel in his Commentary on the Vendidad, 
p. 421 (Leipsic, 1865,) “of the future Deliverer, who is to 
appear at the time of the Resurrection and establish the 
complete dominion of Ahura-Mazda on the Earth.” As the 


* A short formula of prayer, somewhat obscure, to be found at the beginning 
of the Khordah Avesta. The name appears under the form Honover, or Honwar. 
Great efficacy was ascribed to this Word. Manthra-spenta is the more general 
name for the Holy Word. 
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North is the quarter of the spirits of darkness, so whatever 
comes from Ahura-Mazda comes from the East. | 


20. Him answered Angro-mainyus who has created the 
wicked creatures, 


21. Do not slay my creatures, O pure Zarathustra ! 


22. Thou art the son of Pourashaspa, and hast life from 
a (mortal) mother | 

23. Curse the good Mazdayasnian law, . . . 

24. Him answered the holy Zarathustra : 

25. I will not curse the good Mazdayasnian law ; 

26. Not if bones, soul, and vital power, were to separate 
themselves asunder. 


27. Him answered Angro-mainyus who has created the 
evil creatures : 


28. By whose word wilt thou smite, by whose word wilt 
thou annihilate, by what well-made arms (smite) my crea- 
tures, Angro-mainyus’ ? 

29. Him answered the holy Zarathustra : 

30. Mortar, cup, Haoma * [liturgical symbols, used in in- 
vocations, | and the words which Ahura-Mazda has spoken ; 


* The Hom, or Soma, juice, frequently mentioned in the Vedas. It is the 
juice of a plant called Asclepias acida, and in the Hindoo religion was drunk 
fermented. But there is no hint of intoxication by the drinking of the Hom 
juice in the Zoroastrian books ; and it seems to me to be in accordance with the 
rest of this religion to regard this ceremony as a simple recognition of one of the 
benefits of creation, that, namely, conferred in the juice of wholesome plants. 
_ In a passage to be presently quoted, fire, water, cattle, trees, are enumerated 
together with the earth, the pure man, the stars, &c. as amongst the good things 
of Ahura’s creation. All these are represented in the Zoroastrian worship. 
Fire is well known as 8 principal symbol of that worship. Water is represented 
by holy water, called Zaothra. Perhaps the Draonas, which were little round 
cakes, on which pieces of cooked flesh were placed, and which after certain 
prayers were eaten by the priests, may have had something to do with earth. In 
the praises and invocations, we read continually of the mythical Bull, or Cow, 
which represented cattle in general; and the use of cow’s urine in purifications is 
(to this day) one of the chief features of the Mazdayasnian ritual. Trees are 
remembered in the consecration of the Baresina or Barsom, a bundle of twigs. 
Similarly, the consecration and drinking of the Hom may be an act of thanks- 
giving for the juices of all plants. 
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31. These are my best weapons ; 

32. By this word will I smite, by this word will I anni- 
hilate, by these well-formed weapons (smite), O evil Angro- 
mainyus ; 

33. Which Spenta-mainyus [the Good Spirit] created ; 
‘he created in the infinite time ; * 

34. Which the Amesha-spentas created, the good Rulers, 
the wise.” 

The 11th Fargard gives rules as to the use of various 
prayers, especially the frequent repetition of the Ahuna- 
vairya, by which the evil spirit was to be driven away. 
The following passage enumerates the principal representa- 
tives of the pure creation. ‘I combat thee, O evil Angro- 
mainyus, (away) from the dwelling, from the fire, from the 
water, from the earth, from the cattle, from the trees, from 
the pure man, from the pure woman, from the stars, from 
the moon, from the sun, from the lights without beginning, 
from all the good things which Ahura has made which have 
a pure origin.” (Vendidad, Fargard xi. 32.) 

The name Daeva or Deva is that which in the Indo-Aryan 
family of languages signified a divine being. From the 
same root come Zevs and deus. But in the Zend Avesta, it 
always stands for an evil spirit. The Daevas are innume- 
rable ; they haunt darkness and corruption ; their home is 
in the pit of darkness. They flock together in the places, 
called Dakhmas, where dead bodies are exposed : 

“* For that is the joy of the Daevas, 

All to which stench cleaves. 

For in these Dakhmas there are hsionibis dissolution, 
sickness, fever, uncleanness, cold fever, Shivering, and old 
remains of hair.” (Vendidad, Fargard vii. 143—145.) 


* This is the zrvane-akerane, Time without bounds, mentioned above. It 


occurs again in this Fargard : “55. I praise the heaven, the self-created, the 
never-ending time, the air which works above.” 
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Human beings who admit defilement are liable to be 
possessed by Drujas, (deemons,) in this life, and will go to 
the abode of the Daevas in the next. 

‘They are not pure in life, and after death they take no 
share in Paradise. 

They fill the place which is appointed for the wicked, 

The dark, which comes from darkness, 

Darkness. 

This place ye make, ye are who are wicked, through 
your own deeds and your own law, the worst of places.” 
(Fargard v. 173—177, vii. 54—57.) 

Next to prayer, the cultivation of the ground was the 
best means of promoting purity. 

“87, He who cultivates this earth, O holy Zarathustra, 
with the left arm and the right, with the right arm and 
the left ; 

88. Then this earth speaks to him: Man, thou who culti- 
vatest me with the left arm and the right, with the right 
arm and the left, 

89. Always will I come hither and bear. 

90. All food will I bear, together with the fruits of the 
field. 

91. He who does not cultivate this earth, O ~ Zara- 
thustra,-with the left arm and the right, with the right 
arm and the left, 

92. Then this earth speaks to him : Man, thou who dost 
not cultivate me with the left arm and right, with the right 
arm and left, 

93. Always thou standest there, going to the doors of 
others to beg for food : 

94. Always they bring food to thee, thou who beggest 
lazily out of doors: 

95. They bring to you out of their superfluity of good 
things. 

96. Creator of the corporeal world, Pure One! 
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97. What is the increase of the Mazdayasnian law ? 

98. Then answered Ahura-Mazda: When one diligently 
cultivates corn, O holy Zarathustra. 

99. He who cultivates the fruits of the field cultivates 
purity. 

100. He promotes the Mazdayasnian law. 

105. When there are crops then the Daevas hiss, 

106. When there are shoots then the Daevas cough, © 

107. When there are stalks then the Daevas weep, 

108. When there are thick ears of corn then the Daevas 
fly. 

109. There are the Daevas most smitten in the dwelling- 
places where the ears of corn are found. 

110. To hell they go, melting like glowing ice. 

111. After that let this Manthra [word] be recited : 

112. No one, if he eats nothing, has any strength ; 

113. He is not able to be of pure conduct, 

114. Not able to be employed in cultivation : 
_ 115. Since with food lives the whole corporeal world 
and without food it dies.” (Vendidad, Fargard iii.) 

I will only add to these extracts a prayer, or rather laud, 
‘which is one of the favourite Mazdayasnian formule. 

“1. I praise the well-thought, well-spoken, well-per- 
formed, thoughts, words, and works. 

2. I lay hold on all good thoughts, words, and works. 

8. I abandon all evil thoughts, words, and works. 

4. I bring to you, O Amesha-spentas, 

5. Praise and adoration, 

6. With thoughts, words, and works, with saan mind, 
the vital strength of my own body.” (Yasna xii.) 


? 


We have no evidence that St. Paul ever came in contact 
with worshippers of Ahura-Mazda. But we know that 
there was a considerable population of Jews settled in 
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Babylonia, and spreading into Persia and Media, and that 
these for many generations had had opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with the Zoroastrian traditions: we 
know also that the systems of Gnosticism in the second 
and third centuries bore so strong a resemblance to the 
Persic mythology that it is impossible not to believe in 
some kind of connexion between them. The Epistle to 
the Colossians shews distinctly that speculations were pre- 
valent amongst the Jews of Asia Minor, professing to be 
a higher T'vmots or knowledge to be attained by the more 
learned and more religious, which remind us of the Gnos- 
tical and the Zoroastrian systems. Without, therefore, 
laying down any definite propositions as to the filiation 
of ideas which it is impossible to circumserbe within the 
limits ef any one race or religion, we may imagine &t. 
Paul to ba confronted with the doctrines of Philo and of 
the Avesta, and we may conceive with certainty how he 
would deal with them. When he hears of various attempts 
to solve the mystery of creation ; when he learns how men 
have travelled back from the definite te an Indefinite out 
of which the actual creation has grown; when he is told 
of a primal Fulness, of a development of the Divine nature 
in the process of creation, of a formative Word or words, 
of powers emanating from the supreme Divinity and ruling 
over different departments of the universe, of evil powers 
loving darkness and disorder which thwart: the good pur- 
poses of the Creator and his instruments, of manifestations 
in which the good Creator reveals himself or some part of 
himself in order that he may drive out evil and establish 
the reign of harmony and happiness, of modes of approach 
to the heavenly powers by which men may rise above the 
general condition of sinful mortals ;—St. Paul brings all 
such speculations to the test of his own theology, the 
theology of his Conversion. So far as they agree with the _ 
doctrine of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, he 
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will gladly accept any expansion of view which they may 
suggest, he will use their phraseology. But they will not. 
tempt him to give up his faith in Christ. He sees in Christ 
the true representation of the Eternal Fulness, the organ of 
creation, the head of all the powers which may be engaged 
in the evolution of nature, the prince of the kingdom of 
light, the one mediator between God and men, the one 
deliverer of the universe from all that troubles it. The 
way for men to come to God is to accept fellowship with 
Christ and to exercise the trust in God as a Father to 
which this fellowship with the Son entitles them. In being 
called to believe in Christ, they are called out of darkness 
into light, finding in him both peace with God and the 
true law of their life. They are bound to fight with Christ 
against all the powers of darkness; and in his triumph 
over these powers when he rose from the grave, they have 
the pledge of a final and complete victory. 


THE END. 


R. CLAY, SON, AND TAYLOR, PRINTERS. 
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